ntW  5Urtn  iALt5  ntLr5...Cancobegins  a  brand  new  program 
to  help  you  sell  more  canned  foods!  Advertising  in  leading  Super^Market 
magazines  will  show  these  important  merchants  how  to  sell  more  by  making 
it  easier  for  their  customers  to  BUY.  These  advertisements  will  be  keyed 
to  the  interests  of  supermarket  operators.  The  sales  ideas  will  fit  in  with 
this  new  method  of  retail  selling.  They  will  help  supet'market  customers 
to  get  greater  satisfaction  from  their  purchases — making  them  better 
customers  for  the  canned  foods  which  you  sell. 
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The  Chemical  laboratories  at  Philadelphia  have  fully  equipped 
bacteriological,  chemical  and  processing  departments.  Raw 
materials  are  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 


CONTROL 


Only  the  latest  type  of  lithographing  equipment  is  used  in 
Crown’s  big  plant.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  so  superior 
in  appearance  and  design. 


.A.T  all  Crown  plants,  control  is  the 
watchword.  Control  of  plate,  control  of 
dies  and  tools,  control  of  all  equipment 
by  the  most  painstaking  and  un¬ 
remitting  inspection  and  supervision. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  CAN  MAKING?— The  entire- 
history  of  the  making  of  cans  for  food  products 
has  been  a  continuous  revolution,  but  with 
steady  progress  towards  higher  and  higher  values: 
from  the  hand-made  can,  cut  with  shears  from  a  sheet 
of  tin  plate  and  crudely  soldered  in  1890,  to  the  present 
day  automatic  machine  line  producing  350  perfected 
and  tested  cans  per  minute.  And  not  just  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  splendid  armament  against  food  deteri¬ 
oration,  the  tin  can.  Combating  the  discoloration  of 
food  products,  and  particularly  to  retain  the  natural 
color,  and  flavor,  called  for  intensive  studies,  and  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  money,  resulting  in  the  in¬ 
side  coated  or  enameled  lined  can,  flrst  used  for  highly 
colored  fruits  but  now  used  on  a  long  list  of  canned 
foods.  This  great  step  forward  may  not  have  indicated 
to  the  average  user  of  such  cans  the  amount  of  extra 
work  entailed  in  their  production,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
early  heavy  losses  during  the  experimental  days.  These 
coated  cans  cost  more  than  the  ordinary,  uncoated,  plain 
cans,  but  we  doubt  if  the  extra  in  price  ever  covered 
the  whole  cost.  But  the  resultant  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  goods  has  always  been  well  worth  all 
it  cost. 

Now  Progress  promises  to  make  a  further  step  for¬ 
ward.  In  the  Fourth  General  Report,  1939,  of  the 
International  Tin  Research  and  Development  Council 
(of  Britain),  the  following  announcement  appears: 
(If  you  wish  copies  of  this  Bulletin  or  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  matter,  address  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
505  King  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

“PROTECTION  OF  TINPLATE  FROM  CORROSION 
The  interior  of  a  plain  tinplate  can  is  often  stained  black  or 
)lue  by  contact  with  the  contents,  especially  with  meat,  fish,  and 
’egetables;  the  stain  is  unsightly  and  may,  in  extreme  cases, 
iffect  the  appearance  of  the  contents.  To  minimize  this  effect 
md  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  original  colour  of  the 
'bod,  it  is  usual  to  lacquer  the  inside  of  the  can. 

It  is  now  found  that  both  these  objects  can  be  achieved  by 
t  simple  chemical  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  tinplate,  which 
s  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  than  lacquering.  It  con- 
ists  in  immersing  the  tinplate  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  which 
emoves  the  normal  palm  oil  film  and  forms  a  protective  film  in 
ne  operation.  This  film  is  remarkably  resistant  to  deformation, 
ut  experiments  now  in  progress  will  show  whether  it  is  best 
pplied  to  the  original  tinplate  sheet,  the  can  body-blanks  and 
nds,  or  the  finished  cans.  The  film  cannot  injure  the  contents 
f  the  can  in  any  way.  Two  provisional  patents  for  the  process 
•ave  been  taken  out.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  shorten  the 
luration  of  the  immersion,  which,  in  the  initial  trials  required 
>s  long  as  fifteen  minutes.  The  desired  protection  can  now  be 
leveloped  in  two  minutes. 

Besides  the  more  fundamental  investigations  carried  out  in  the 
Council’s  laboratories,  the  efficacy  of  the  film  is  being  tested  at 


various  canning  centres;  vegetable  trials  at  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Preservation  Research  Station,  Chipping  Campden;  fish 
at  the  British  Food  Manufacturers’  Research  Association;  and 
meat,  vegetables,  soups,  etc.,  in  the  laboratories  of  leading  can- 
ners  and  can  makers.  The  results  obtained  so  far  are  very 
encouraging. 

This  protective  treatment  also  reduces  the  effective  porosity  of 
tinplate,  as  recorded  by  the  hot-water  test,  and  retards  the  rust¬ 
ing  of  tinplate  on  exposure  to  the  outdoor  atmosphere.  It  will 
thus  render  the  outside  of  cans  less  liable  to  rusting  during 
storage  or  transport.” 

THE  IRONING  OUT  PROCESS— Amid  all  the  heat 
and  discussion  over  newly  enacted  laws  the  light  is 
gradually  breaking  through  that  their  objective  is  not 
so  much  to  punish  as  it  is  to  regulate  competition  upon’ 
a  fair  basis.  It  was  years  before  that  grain  of  truth 
was  found  in  the  original  pure  food  law  of  1906, 
although  Dr.  Wiley  continually  proclaimed  it.  But  op¬ 
position  was  so  violent  and  so  loud  against  the  entire 
idea,  with  the  cry  then  as  now  “too  damn  much  (Govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  business”  that  possible  benefits 
were  smothered.  Someone  has  recently  epitomized  this 
as  “too  much  heat  and  no  light.” 

The  canning  industry  knows  how  beneficial  that  great 
law  has  proved  to  be,  and  so  it  is  less  agitated  over 
the  new  pure  food  law  than  some  other  industries,  and 
very  rightly  so.  There  may  be  rough  spots  and  in¬ 
equalities  to  be  straightened  out,  but  the  industry 
knows  these  things  will  be  done  in  good  time  and  with¬ 
out  injury  to  any  man  or  firm  who  tries  to,  or  means  to, 
fully  comply.  As  a  rule  even  the  most  obstreperous 
kicker  who  goes  down  to  Washington  “to  tear  the 
whole  thing  apart,”  comes  home  a  very  meek  lamb, 
because  invariably  he  finds  that  the  enforcement 
officers  are  reasonable  and  anxious  to  make  the  law 
function  smoothly,  and  that  he  had  just  not  thought  of 
it  in  that  way;  and  you’d  have  the  same  experience. 

You  will  note  in  this  issue  that  they  have  granted 
a  hearing  to  the  packers  of  canned  tomatoes,  upon  the 
question  of  the  use  of  Calcium  Chloride  in  canned 
tomatoes;  that  hearing  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
May  2nd,  1940.  They  are  always  reasonable  and  never 
inclined  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

And  then  there  is  this  matter  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  and  the  industry  boils  at  the  thought  of  it.  There 
are  men  who  say  openly  that  they  cannot  operate  their 
business  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  rates;  but  saying  this  they  have  not  thought  of 
what  they  are  saying.  What  they  really  mean  is  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  30c  per  hour,  for  40 
hours’  work,  while  others  are  paying  less  and  working 
longer.  And  that  is  true,  but  isn’t  that  the  very  essence 
of  fair  competition?  If  everyone  of  your  competitors 
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were  compelled  to  pay  the  same  wage  rate  you  would 
have  no  such  complaint  to  make.  No  decent  man  wants 
to  pay  starvation  wages  and  $12.  per  week  must  be  the 
very  ragged  edge  of  starvation  wages  for  any  worker. 

But  we  do  think  that  the  canners  of  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  released  from  the  restricted  hours  por¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  because  like  Nature  herself,  crops 
continue  to  grow  regardless  of  law,  and  they  must  be 
handled  as  they  are  ready,  or  the  loss  will  be  heavy 
and  the  cost  needlessly  advanced.  This  necessity  was 
recognized  in  the  NRA  Canning  Code,  and  if  it  were 
approached  more  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  than  of 
antagonism  and  ridicule,  as  has  been  used,  the  relief 
would  undoubtedly  be  granted. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Area  Of  Production 
clause,  it  should  be  banished.  There  is  no  fairness  in 
allowing  one  group  of  canners,  within  the  Area,  to 
run  free  of  all  Wage  and  Hour  law  requirements, 
while  other  canners — may  be  less  than  a  mile  from 
them — have  to  comply  with  all  these  regulations.  That 
is  not  the  good  old  U.  S.,  democratic  way.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  sound  business  and  common  sense  will 
bring  about  this  alteration,  if  we  can  but  keep  politics 
and  unreasoning  heat  out  of  the  request.  Col.  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage-Hour  law  divi¬ 
sion  would  surely  welcome  a  smoothing  out  of  the 
tangles,  rather  than  an  addition  of  more  of  them. 

Just  as  he  had  announced  that  his  Inspectors  were 
about  ready  to  begin  investigations  in  the  low-wage 
industries,  his  force  now  rapidly  nearing  a  size  able  to 
do  this — and  not  be  confined  to  ferreting  out  complaints 
only — Congress  threatens  to  cut  more  than  a  million 
dollars  off  his  appropriation!  Records  seem  to  show 
that  they  have  been  making  more  than  1,000  inspec¬ 
tions  every  two  weeks,  and  have  a  back-log  of  over 
30,000  complaints  filed  by  competitors  yet  to  be  worked 
out ;  but  it  was  the  Administrator’s  hope  that  he  could 
begin  the  general  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  thus 
bring  the  relief  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  industries 
and  employers  want.  The  need  for  this  wage-hour  law 
is  as  great  as  was  that  for  the  pure  food  law,  but  its 
real  value  will  come  only  from  full  and  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment.  More  employment  (from  the  restricted  hours) 
and  more  money  to  spend  (from  the  higher  wages) 
would  soon  react  directly  upon  the  consumption  of  all 
canned  foods,  and  would  ultimately  produce  better 
market  prices.  That’s  the  goal.  And  the  canned  foods 
industry  would  seem  to  hold  a  preferred  place  in  the 
line  for  the  benefits  from  this  enforcement.  Put  more 
people  to  work,  and  give  them  more  money  to  spend, 
and  the  canned  foods  market  will  boom. 

DECEPTIVE  CONTAINERS— It  seems  that  W.  R. 
M.  Wharton,  Chief  Eastern  District  FDA,  recently 
spoke  before  the  American  Management  Association,  in 
his  home  town.  New  York  City.  He  is  a  very  efficient 
pure  food  law  enforcement  agent  as  all  know ;  has  been 
with  the  Department  since  Dr.  Wiley’s  time,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  original  F.  &  D.  Inspectors  first  appointed 
and  so  his  experience  is  as  wide  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  in  food  law  work.  And  he  has  a  real  knack  for 
handing  out  thought-compellers,  sometimes  called 
broad  hints. 


Maybe  you  will  see  something  in  this,  maybe  no- 
He  is  quoted  as  having  said  during  the  above  referroii 
to  address,  and  after  reminding  his  audience  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  the  rule  of  reason  would  guide  all  actions 
under  this  new  law,  as  under  the  old :  (he  was  speaking 
on  the  subject:  “Deceptive  Packages”) 

“If  you  find  that  your  packages  are  not  slack- 
filled,  are  not  deceptively  packaged  and  that  the 
packages  themselves  are  not  deceptive,  then  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
misleading  container  provision  of  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
any  doubt,  resolve  this  doubt  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  make  the  necessary  change  to  correct 
the  condition.  Remember  that  consumers  are 
guided  by  rule  of  first  impression  in  making  pur¬ 
chases,  and  expect  to  be  dealt  with  fairly,  and  also 
that  declaration  of  quantity,  no  matter  how  con¬ 
spicuous,  will  not  correct  a  deceptive  package.” 

JAP  SARDINE  EXPORTS  OFF 

Latest  statistics  show  Japan’s  exports  of  canned  sai’dines 
declined  13  per  cent  in  1939  when  865,048  cases  were  shipped 
abroad,  as  against  996,247  cases  exported  in  1938. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  11-12,  1940 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  18-19,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring 

Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

APRIL  19,  1940 — Tidewater  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

APRIL  24-25,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 

Spring  Meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Penna. 

APRIL  29,  1940 — Public  hearing  for  establishing  a  form 'of  label 
statement  concerning  vitamin,  mineral,  and  other  properties 
of  dietary  foods.  Department  of  Agriculture  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

MAY  2,  1940 — Public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evi¬ 
dence  as  a  basis  for  amending  the  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes,  to  include  calcium  chloride  oi- 
calcium  salts  as  an  optional  ingredient,  and  for  determining 
the  label  statement.  South  Building,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  MeC'- 
ing.  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs , 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Met 
ing.  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  < 

America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  H' 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Mee 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocer 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Ne  ' 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Practical  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  MATURITY  TEST  OF  PEAS 


The  fact  that  the  garden  pea  is  a 
favorite  article  of  our  diet  because  of  its 
flavor,  palatableness,  and  tenderness,  and 
the  further  circumstance  that  it  is  easily 
applicable  to  various  types  of  processing, 
such  as  canning,  production  of  frosted 
peas,  and  freezing  preservation,  coupled 
with  its  ready  salability  as  market  pro¬ 
duce  fully  explains  why  this  vegetable 
has  naturally  led  to  an  industry  run¬ 
ning  into  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a 
number  of  methods  have  been  offered  for 
testing  the  maturity  of  peas  whose  qual¬ 
ity  and  hence  price  undergoes  rapid 
changes  due  to  their  comparatively  quick 
deterioration  from  desirable  young,  sweet 
peas  to  inferior,  old,  starchy  peas  (6)’. 
The  methods  which  are  applicable  on  a 
factory  scale,  such  as  the  maturity  index 
(6),  the  brine  flotation  method  (1,  10), 
the  tenderometer  (11,  12),  have  already 
been  discussed  in  previous  publications 
(7,  8,  9),  hence  mere  reference  to  them 
may  suffice  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  writer’s  originally  pro¬ 
posed  method  for  the  maturity  test  of 
peas  because  it  was  extensively  described 
in  former  publications  by  the  author  (7, 
8)  and  by  others  (2,  3,  4,  5,  13).  The 


Fisure  1  Fisure  2 


FIGURE  1 — The  600  cc  pipette  is  filled  with  water 
from  supply  bottle  B'.  Note  that  the  water  enters 
the  pipette  from  below.  This  enables  the  water 
to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  pipette.  In  the 
moment  the  water  reaches  the  600  cc.  mark,  the 
stopcocks  of  pipette  and  bottle  B'  are  closed. 

FIGURE  2— It  illustrates  the  filling  of  .60  cc 
burette  with  water  from  supply  bottle  B*.  Here, 
too,  water  enters  the  burette  from  below  in  order 
to  force  the  air  out  of  the  burette.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  is  filled  the  stopcocks  of  supply  bottle 
and  burette  are  closed,  the  O-point  in  the  latter 
being  adjusted  automatically. 


’Numerals  in  parentheses  refer  to  Literature 
Citations  at  end  of  article. 


A  Discussion  of  Questions 
Raised  by  the  Pea  Industry 
and  suggestions  for  Their 
Solutions. 

by  S.  L.  JODIDI 

Collaborator,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  in  a 
practical  way  how  best  to  take  advantage 
of  the  writer’s  simplified  maturity  test 
which  combines  great  accuracy  with 
rapidity  and  inexpensiveness  (9).  This 
objective,  it  is  believed,  can  best  be 
achieved  by  pointing  out  the  technique 
involved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  maturity  test  of  peas. 
To  be  of  use  even  to  the  altogether  un¬ 
initiated,  it  will  be  later  on  expressed  in 
the  simplest  possible  terms  supplemented 
and  illustrated  by  suitable  prints. 
Furthermore,  answers  to  questions  raised 
by  canners  representative  of  the  pea  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  given  here.  Moreover,  ad¬ 
ditional  light  will  be  thrown  on  other 
matters  relevant  to  the  pea  industry. 

Before  showing  the  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  apparatus,  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  properties  of  water 
relative  to  its  specific  gravity  (density) 
appears  desirable.  For  this  maturity 
test  for  peas  is  based  on  their  density  as 
compared  with  that  of  water.  Hydrant, 
well,  or  river  waters  contain  in  solution 
more  or  less  of  minerals,  salts,  and  other 
substances  which  render  the  density 
greater  than  that  of  distilled  water. 
Again,  natural  waters  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  differ  to  a  certain  degree 
in  their  density  because  they  contain  un¬ 
equal  quantities  of  various  mineral  and 
organic  constituents,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  layers  underlying  the 
water.  For  this  reason  results  based  on 
the  density  of  natural  waters  are  neither 
strictly  accurate,  nor  uniform.  On  the 
other  hand,  distilled  water  which  has 
everywhere  a  definite  density  at  a  given 
temperature  offers  a  definite,  uniform 
standard  on  which  to  base  the  density  of 
peas.  However,  where  no  distilling  ap¬ 
paratus  is  at  hand,  condensed  exhaust 
steam  automatically  filtered  through  an 
appropriate  filter  (cotton  or  filter  paper 
pulp)  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
distilled  water. 


Arrangement  of  the  Apparatus 
The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for 
the  writer’s  maturity  test  of  peas  is  dif¬ 
ferent  depending  upon  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions.  Where  there  are  no  suction  faci¬ 
lities,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  the 
field  or  in  smaller  canneries,  the  various 
parts  of  the  apparatus  must  be  placed 
on  different  planes  (levels)  so  that  water 
by  its  own  gravity  will  fill  the  measuring 
appliances,  and  in  such  a  way  that  all 
the  air  present  in  them  is  forced  out 
completely.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
suction  facilities  are  available,  as  will  be 
found  in  larger,  modern  canning  factories 
with  some  laboratory  equipments,  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  apparatus  can  be  placed 
on  the  same  level.  The  arrangement  can 
best  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
drawings.  Fig.  1  shows  the  connection 
of  the  water  supply  bottle  B’  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  600  cc  pipette  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing.  Fig.  2  makes  plain  a 
similar  connection  between  the  water 
supply  bottle  B’’  and  the  50  cc  automatic 
burette,  also  by  means  of  rubber  tubing. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  here  that  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  new  burette  with 
straight  glass  stopcock,  expressly  de¬ 
signed  for  this  maturity  test,  lies  in  the 
following  features:  Its  O-point  is  auto¬ 
matically  adjustable.  What  is  equally 
important,  the  burette  enables  one  to  use 
it  in  field  and  cannery  both  in  the  pres- 


FIGURE  3 — Supply  bottles  B’  and  B’*  are  shown 
to  be  filled  with  water  from  the  still.  After  bottle 
B*  had  been  filled  its  faucet  F*  was  closed,  while 
water  from  still  is  allowed  to  enter  bottle  B’ 
throuKh  the  open  faucet  F*. 

ence  and  absence  of  suction  facilities,  be¬ 
cause  its  upper  and  lower  end  are  con¬ 
structed  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  rubber  tubing. 
In  Fig.  3  there  is  illustrated  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  water  supply  bottles  B’ 
and  B’  by  means  of  a  brass  tube  having 
the  shape  of  a  T-tube.  The  latter  is 
preferably  tinned  or  lead-plated,  as  are 
also  the  faucets  F‘  and  F*,  as  well  as  th6 
faucets  D’  and  D“.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  figure  that  when  faucet  F’  is  open 
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(faucet  being  meantime  closed)  water 
from  the  still  drips  into  bottle  B',  and 
vice  versa.  The  water  bottles,  which  have 
been  designated  B‘  and  B“  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  are  of  course  inter¬ 
changeable,  having  the  same  function, 
chiefly  of  supplying  water  to  pipette  and 
burette  whenever  needed.  Fig.  4  illus¬ 
trates  the  assemblage  of  the  apparatus. 
The  still  will  be  seen  to  be  connected  by 
means  of  the  brass  T-tube  and  rubber 


FIGURE  4  —  Illustration 
of  the  connection  between 
still,  water  supply  bottles 
B*  and  B-  and  600  cc 
pipette.  Note  that  the 
still  is  placed  above  the 
supply  bottles  whose  level 
is  above  the  pipette.  This 
arranRement  enables  the 
water  by  its  own  gravity 
to  fill  supply  bottles  and 
pipette  whenever  suction 
facilities  are  not  available. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
received  the  writer’s  latest  publication 
on  peas  (9)  (The  Canning  Trade,  March 
27,  1939,  p.  7-12)  the  following  statement 
seems  necessary.  Concerning  the  tech¬ 
nique  involved  in  the  maturity  test  of 
peas,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
publication  (9)  that  the  writer’s  maturity 
test  was  simplified  in  that  only  one 
measuring  rod  is  used  whose  tip  just 
touches  the  film  of  the  water  when  its 
quantity  in  the  cylinder  is  exactly  1000 
cc.  With  this  in  mind,  the  maturity  test 
is  performed  as  follows:  To  400  grams 
of  peas  weighed  out  in  a  counterpoised 
beaker  and  transferred  to  cylinder  C 
adjusted  to  stand  vertically  on  leveling 
board  L,  600  cc  of  water  is  added  from 
the  pipette  (Fig.  7).  This  is  followed  by 
careful  addition  of  water  from  the  50 
cc  automatic  burette  until  the  water  film 
just  touches  the  tip  of  measuring  rod  R 
(Fig.  8).  The  water  from  the  pipette 


tubing  with  the  water  supply  bottles  B' 
and  B^  Bottle  B’  is  shown  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  600  cc 
pipette.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  still 
is  placed  on  a  platform  above  the  water 
bottles  B’  and  B*  whose  level  is  above 
that  of  the  pipette  and  burette  (the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  shown).  In  the  cannery  the 
entire  apparatus  can  be  placed  on  a  table 
having  a  shelf.  The  still  is  best  placed 
on  a  platform  attached  to  the  wall  just 
above  the  shelf  which  supports  the  two 
water  bottles,  while  pipette  and  burette 
are  placed  in  suitable  stands  on  the  table. 
The  outlet  pipe  of  the  still  and  the  upper 
tip  of  the  T-tube,  as  well  as  the  tips  of 
faucets  D’  and  and  of  pipette  and  of 
burette  should  conveniently  have  the 
same  diameter  so  that  the  same  rubber 
tubing  will  fit  all  of  them. 

When  suction  facilities  are  available 
the  water  bottles  as  well  as  pipette  and 
burette  are  all  placed  on  the  same  table, 
only  the  position  of  the  still  being  on  a 
platform  above  the  bottles.  Fig,  5  shows 
the  connection  of  water  bottle  B’  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  600  cc  pipette  whose 
upper  end  is  connected  with  the  suction 
pipe  by  means  of  rubber  tubing.  The 
opening  of  the  suction  facet  V  suffices 
to  fill  the  pipette  rapidly  with  water 
which  drives  the  air  out  of  the  pipette. 
As  soon  as  the  600  cc  mark  has  been 
reached,  suction  faucet  V  as  well  as  the 
faucet  in  the  pipette  are  closed.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  50  cc  burette  is  filled 
with  water  by  suction,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6.  Here,  too,  as  suction  faucet  V 
is  opened,  the  side  opening  of  the  over¬ 
flow  cup  being  meanwhile  closed  with  a 
finger  or  stopper,  the  burette  is  speedily 
filled  with  water.  The  upward  movement 
of  the  latter  drives  the  enclosed  air  out 
of  the  burette.  As  soon  as  the  water  has 
risen  above  the  0-point,  faucet  V  as  well 
as  the  faucet  in  the  burette  are  closed  and 
the  latter  disconnected.  Removal  of  the 
finger  (or  stopper)  from  the  side  open¬ 
ing  of  the  overflow  cup  suffices  now  to 
allow  the  excessive  water  to  run  out 
whereby  the  water  stand  in  the  burette 
is  automatically  adjusted  to  the  0-point. 


FIGURE  .5 — Bottle  B‘  and  600  cc  pipette  are 
placed  on  the  same  level  when  suction  facilities  are 
at  hand.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  open 
suction  faucet  V,  after  which  the  pipette  is 
rapidly  filled  with  water  thus  driving  the  air  from 
the  burette.  When  the  water  has  reached  the  600 
cc  mark,  faucet  V  and  faucet  of  pipette  are  closed. 


FIGURE  6 — With  suction  facilities  available  and 
bottle  B’  and  50  cc  burette  on  the  same  level,  the 
mere  opening  of  suction  faucet  V  (the  side  open¬ 
ing  of  overflow  cup  being  meantime  closed  with 
the  finger)  suffices  to  fill  burette  with  water  whose 
upward  movement  forces  the  air  out  of  the  burette. 
Once  the  O-point  is  overflown,  faucet  V  and  faucet 
of  burrette  are  closed.  On  setting  free  the  opening  of 
overflow  cup  the  O-point  is  adjusted  automatically. 

(600  cc)  plus  the  water  added  from  the 
burette  (say,  30.5  cc)  subtracted  from 
1000  cc  gives  369.5  cc  which  represents 
the  volume  occupied  by  400  grams  of 
peas.  Consequently,  400/369.5  or  1.0825 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tested  pea 
sample.  This  calculation,  simple  though 
it  is,  is  rendered  altogether  superfluous 
by  Table  1.  This  table,  given  below,  holds 
good  for  the  following  conditions: 
Weight  of  pea  sample  is  400  grams.  The 
glass  cylinder  and  its  measuring  rod  are 
so  adjusted  that  the  tip  of  the  rod  just 
touches  the  film  of  the  water  when  its 
amount  in  the  cylinder  is  exactly  1000 
cc.  On  transferring  the  pea  sample  to 


the  cylinder  and  adding  to  it  exactly  60C 
cc  of  water  from  the  pipette,  more  wate  • 
it  added  from  the  50  cc  burette  until  the 
water  surface  just  touches  the  tip  of  the. 
measuring  rod.  The  reading  of  the 
burette’s  water  stand  is  then  taken  ana 
the  corresponding  specific  gravity  found 
in  the  table. 

Among  the  pea  samples  tested  for 
specific  gravity  (density)  in  1934,  1935, 
and  1936,  the  minimum  density  was 
found  to  be  1.0053  (8,  Table  5),  while  the 
maximum  was  1.0862  (9,  Table  5).  How¬ 
ever,  to  make  the  table  applicable  to  a 
greater  range  of  densities,  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  those  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  values.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  smaller  densities 
indicate  younger  unripe  peas  that  are 
richer  in  sugar,  while  larger  densities 
point  to  older,  ripe  peas  that  are  richer 
in  starch. 

Density  Ranges  of  Pea^  of  Different 
Varieties 

Some  inquiries  which  the  writer  has 
received  from  western  pea  canneries 
may  be  reported  and  briefly  discussed 
here.  The  one  question  raised  by  canners 
concerns  the  ranges  of  the  specific 
gravity  in  peas  of  different  varieties.  In 
response  to  this  query  tables  2  and  3 
have  been  prepared.  These  tables  show 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  peas  of  the 
Alaska  variety  changes  rather  irregu¬ 
larly  from  year  to  year,  it  being  true  of 
the  individual  sizes  as  well  as  of  all 
sizes  combined.  Thus,  while  the  mini¬ 
mum  densities  of  sieve  sizes  2,  3,  and  4 
are  decreasing  progressively  from  1934 
to  1935  and  still  further  to  1936,  the  cor¬ 
responding  maximum  densities  decrease 
first  from  1934  to  1935,  after  which  they 
increase  in  1936  over  and  above  the  1934 
densities.  The  same  holds  good  for  the 
Perfection  variety  where  variations  in 
the  density  of  peas  occur  also  irregularly. 
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FIGURE  7 — The  glass  cylinder  adjusted  verticali 
on  leveling  board  L  is  shown  to  have  received  40 
grams  of  peas  and  600  cc  of  water  from  th 
pipette  for  the  maturity  test.  Note  that  here  fh 
water  surface  is  still  below  the  tip  of  measurin; 
rod  R. 

FIGURE  8 — It  illustrates  the  supplementary  addi 
tion  of  water  from  the  burette  until  the  wate 
film  in  the  cylinder  just  touches  the  tip  of  mea;, 
uring  rod  R.  This  concludes  the  test. 
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-Showing  at  a  Glance  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Peas  Corresponding  to  the  Burette’s  Water  Stand. 


Water 
added  from 
Pipette  Burette 
CC  CC 


from 

Burette 

CC 

Specific 

Gravity 

10.1 

59 

10.2 

62 

10.3 

64 

10.4 

67 

10.5 

70 

10.6 

72 

10.7 

75 

10.8 

77 

10.9 

80 

11.0 

83 

11.1 

86 

11.2 

88 

11.3 

91 

11.4 

93 

11.5 

96 

11.6 

99 

11.7 

1.0301 

11.8 

04 

11.9 

07 

12.0 

09 

12.1 

12 

12.2 

16 

12.3 

17 

12.4 

20 

12.5 

23 

12.6 

25 

12.7 

28 

12.8 

31 

12.9 

33 

13.0 

36 

13.1 

39 

13.2 

41 

13.3 

44 

13.4 

47 

13.5 

49 

13.6 

52 

13.7 

55 

13.8 

57 

13.9 

60 

14.0 

63 

14.1 

65 

14.2 

68 

14.3 

71 

14.4 

73 

14.5 

76 

14.6 

79 

14.7 

82 

14.8 

84 

14.9 

87 

16.0 

90 

16.1 

92 

16.2 

96 

16.3 

98 

15.4 

1.0400 

15.5 

03 

15.6 

06 

15.7 

09 

15.8 

11 

15.9 

14 

16.0 

17 

16.1 

19 

16.2 

22 

16.3 

26 

16.4 

28 

16.5 

30 

16.6 

33 

16.7 

36 

16.8 

38 

16.9 

41 

17.0 

44 

17.1 

47 

17.2 

49 

17.3 

62 

17.4 

55 

17.5 

58 

17.6 

60 

17.7 

63 

17.8 

66 

17.9 

68 

18.0 

71 

18.1 

74 

18.2 

77 

18.3 

79 

18.4 

82 

18.6 

85 

18.6 

88 

18.7 

90 

18.8 

93 

18.9 

96 

19.0 

99 

19.1 

1.0501 

Water 
added  from 


Water 
added  from 


Water 
added  from 
Pipette  Burette 
CC  CC 

Specific 

Gravity 

600 

27.8 

47 

600 

27.9 

50 

600 

28.0 

53 

600 

28.1 

56 

600 

28.2 

58 

600 

28.3 

61 

600 

28.4 

64 

600 

28.5 

67 

600 

28.6 

70 

600 

28.7 

73 

600 

28.8 

76 

600 

28.9 

79 

600 

29.0 

82 

600 

29.1 

85 

600 

29.2 

87 

600 

29.3 

90 

600 

29.4 

93 

600 

29.5 

96 

600 

29.6 

99 

600 

29.7 

1.0802 

600 

29.8 

05 

600 

29.9 

08 

600 

30.0 

11 

600 

30.1 

14 

600 

30.2 

17 

600 

30.3 

20 

600 

30.4 

23 

600 

30.5 

25 

600 

30.6 

28 

600 

30.7 

31 

600 

30.8 

34 

600 

30.9 

37 

600 

31.0 

40 

600 

31.1 

43 

600 

31.2 

46 

600 

31.3 

49 

600 

31.4 

52 

600 

31.5 

55 

600 

31.6 

58 

600 

31.7 

61 

600 

31.8 

64 

600 

31.9 

67 

600 

32.0 

70 

Water 
added  from 


Table  2 — Density  (Specific  Gravity)  of  Peas  of  Alaska  Variety  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936. 


1934 

, 

1935 

i 

1936 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Added 

1 

Added 

Added 

Analysis 

Size  from 

Density  i  Analysis 

Size  from 

Density 

Analysis 

Size  from  Density 

No. 

Burette 

No. 

Burette 

No. 

Burette 

CC 

1 

CC 

CC 

1 

2 

7.35 

1.0187  I 

1 

2 

7.55  1.0192 

2 

3 

10.65 

1.0274 

2 

2 

8.25 

1.0210 

2 

3 

9.05  1.0232 

3 

4 

14.40 

1.0373 

3 

3 

10.40 

1.0267 

3 

4 

11.75  1.0303 

4 

2 

10.10 

1.0259 

4 

4 

16.00 

1.0389 

4 

2 

9.90  1.0254 

5 

3 

13.20 

1.0341 

5 

5 

28.20 

1.0768 

5 

3 

12.25  1.0316 

6 

4 

17.05 

1.0445 

6 

4 

16.65  1.0435 

7 

2 

8.20 

1.0209 

7 

2 

13.40 

1.0346 

7 

2 

6.50  1.0139 

8 

3 

12.80 

1.0331 

8 

3 

19.10 

1.0502 

8 

3 

9.60  1.0246 

9 

4 

17.10 

1.0447 

9 

4 

23.35 

1.0620 

9 

4 

11.90  1.0306 

10 

5 

24.75 

1.0659 

10 

2 

6.95  1.0177 

11 

2 

10.00 

1.0256 

11 

3 

14.85  1.0386 

12 

3 

14.15 

1.0367 

12 

2 

6.55 

1.0167 

12 

4 

21.15  1.0568 

13 

4 

18.45 

1.0484 

13 

3 

9.45 

1.0242 

13 

2 

7.60  1.0194 

14 

4 

12.96 

1.0335 

14 

3 

11.75  1.0303 

15 

U* 

11.50 

1.0296 

15 

4 

17.60  1.0460 

16 

2 

18.05 

1.0473 

16 

u 

17.30 

1.0452 

16 

2 

10.16  1.0261 

17 

3 

22.15 

1.0686 

17 

u 

21.66 

1.0669 

17 

3 

19.95  1.0525 

18 

4 

25.45 

1.0679 

18 

u 

25.35 

1.0676 

18 

4 

22.45  1.0595 

19 

5 

25.80 

1.0689 

19 

u 

9.88 

1.0262 

19 

U 

17.33  1.0453 

20 

u 

10.30 

1.0264 

20 

2 

26.90  1.0721 

21 

2 

22.25 

1.0689 

21 

u 

10.65 

1.0274 

21 

3 

31.25  1.0848 

22 

3 

24.40 

1.0650 

22 

4 

31.75  1.0862 

23 

4 

27.30 

1.0732 

24 

5 

30.55 

1.0827 

Minimum 

density  of 

size  2  in 

1934, 

1936, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0187,  1.0167,  and 

1.0139, 

respectively. 

Minimum  density  of 

size  3  in 

1934, 

1936, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0274,  1.0242,  and 

1.0232, 

respectively. 

Minimum  density  of 

size  4  in 

1934, 

1935, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0373,  1.0335,  and 

1.0303, 

respectively. 

Maximum  density  of 

size  2  in 

1934, 

1936, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0589,  1.0346,  and 

1.0721, 

respectively. 

Maximum  density  of 

size  3  in 

1934, 

1936, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0650,  1.0502,  and 

1.0848, 

respectively. 

Maximum  density  of 

size  4  in 

1934, 

1935, 

and 

1936,  is 

1.0732,  1.0620,  and 

1.0862, 

respectively. 

Minimum  density  of  all  sizes  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  is  1.0187,  1.0167,  and  1.0139,  respectively. 
Maximum  density  of  all  sizes  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  is  1.0827,  1.0758,  and  1.0862,  respectively, 
(including  size  5). 


*U  stands  for  Ungraded. 


(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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HEARING  TO  AMEND  CANNED  TOMATO 
STANDARDS 

From  Federal  Register  of  March  30,  19^0 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
RECEIVING  EVIDENCE  UPON  THE  BASIS  OF  WHICH 
TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE  REGULATION  ESTAB¬ 
LISHING  A  REASONABLE  DEFINITION  AND  STANDARD 
OF  IDENTITY  FOR  THE  FOOD  KNOWN  UNDER  ITS 
COMMON  OR  USUAL  NAME  AS  CANNED  TOMATOES 
SHALL  BE  AMENDED. 

In  conformity  with  subsection  (e)  of  Section  701  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Section  701,  52 
Stat.  1055 ;  21  U.S.C!.  371  (e) ,  and  upon  the  application 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  interested  industry, 
stating  reasonable  grounds  therefor,  notice  upon  the 
proposals  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  on 
behalf  of  its  members,  herein  set  forth,  is  hereby  given 
to  all  interested  persons  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  beginning  at  10.00  A.  M.,  May  2,  1940,  in  Room 
3106,  South  Building,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Independence  Avenue,  between  12th  and 
14th  Streets  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  evidence  upon  the  basis  of  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  regulation  establishing  a  reasonable 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  the  food  known 
under  its  common  or  usual  name  as  canned  tomatoes 
(Sec.  53,040,  Title  21,  C.F.R.),  heretofore  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  14,  1939,  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  18,  1939 
(4  F.R.  3322),  shall  be  amended  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  in  subsection  (a),  immediately  after 
“(6)  Flavoring”,  the  following : 

“There  may  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
breakdown  of  tomato  flesh  or  tissue  as  the  result  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  shipment,  the  following  optional  ingre¬ 
dient  : 

(7)  Calcium  chloride  or  other  harmless  calcium  salts 
not  in  excess  of  0.15  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total 
contents,  based  upon  calcium.” 

(2)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  the  sentence, 
“When  optional  ingredient  (5)  or  (6)  is  present,  the 
label  shall  bear  the  statement  or  statements  ‘Spice 
Added’  or  ‘With  Added  Spices’,  ‘Flavoring  Added’,  or 
‘With  Added  Flavoring’,  as  the  case  may  be”,  and  by 
inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following  sentence : 

“When  optional  ingredient  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  is  pre¬ 
sent,  the  label  shall  bear  the  statement  or  statements, 
‘Spice  Added’  or  ‘With  Added  Spices’,  ‘Flavoring  Added’ 
or  ‘With  Added  Flavoring’,  ‘Calcium  Chloride  Added’  or 
‘With  Added  Calcium  Chloride’,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend  this  hear¬ 
ing  and  to  offer  relevant  evidence.  In  lieu  of  personal 
testimony,  affidavits  may  be  offered  either  in  person  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  or  by  sending  the  same  to  John 
McDill  Fox,  2311  South  Building,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  be  in  his  office  by  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing.  Such  affidavits,  if  relevant  and 
material,  may  be  received  but  the  Secretary  will  con¬ 
sider  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  cross-examination  in 
determining  the  weight  that  shall  be  given  to  such 
affidavits. 


The  proposed  amendments  are  subject  to  adoption, 
rejection,  amendment,  or  modification  by  the  Secretary, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearing  may  require. 

John  McDill  Fox  and  Walter  G.  Green  are  hereby 
designated  as  presiding  officers  to  conduct,  jointly  or 
severally,  this  hearing  in  the  place  of  the  Secretary, 
with  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  to  do  all  things 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
such  hearing,  as  provided  in  the  general  procedural 
regulations  relating  to  such  hearings. 

H.  A.  Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

March  29,  1940 

(F.R.  Doc.  40—1305  Filed  March  29, 1940,  12.56  P.M.) 

PROGRAM  OF  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

At  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  April  11  and  12,  1940 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  11.  1940 

11:00  A.  M.— PARLOR  F 

Meeting  of  the  Corn  Canners — G.  Frank  Thomas, 
Chairman 

12 :30  P.  M.— CALVERT  BALLROOM 
Luncheon 

President  W.  Leslie  Wheatley,  presiding 
Address — Judge  James  R.  Erwin,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey 

What  to  do  With  Labels? — Charles  R.  Cosby,  Secretary 
of  the  Label  Manufacturers  National  Association, 
New  York  City,  New  York 

3 :30  P.  M.— PARLOR  D 

Meeting  of  the  Pea  Canners — R.  D.  Cleaveland,  Chair¬ 
man 

Meeting  of  the  Snapbean  Canners — Parlor  A 
7:00  P.M.— CALVERT  BALLROOM 
Buffet  Supper  and  Entertainment  arranged  by  the 
Get-together  Committee  of  the  Allied  Industries 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  12.  1940 
9:30  A.  M.— FLORENTINE  ROOM 
Meeting  of  the  Tomato  Canners — G.  Bartol  Silver, 
Chairman 

9:30  A.  M.— PARLOR  K 

Meeting  of  the  Lima  Bean  Canners — J.  Richard 
Phillips,  Jr.,  Chairman 

11 :00  A.  M.— FLORENTINE  ROOM 
General  Meeting 

Prices  and  Labels  as  Guides  in  Buying  Canned  Foods— 
Charles  W.  Hauck,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ohio 

Reports  of  Group  Meetings — 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Chairman  Corn  Section 
R.  D.  Cleaveland,  Chairman  Pea  Section 
G.  Bartol  Silver,  Chairman  Tomato  Section 
J.  R.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Chairman  Lima  Bean  Section 
Miscellaneous  Business 
Adjournment 

12 :30  P.M.— PARLOR  H 

Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors 
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Right  On  the  MINUTE . . . 

That  Is  Important . . . 

You  can  almost  set  your  watch  by  the  cans,  but  in  following  through  with  every 

mail  planes  that  pass  you  overhead.  They  customer  ...  is  a  big  part  of  the  service 

must  be  on  time.  Day  after  day  they  pass  Heekin  offers  you.  Heekin  Faultless  Closing 

above  you  at  the  exact  time.  That  is  effi-  Machines  will  give  you  a  perfect  pack,  and 

ciency.  the  Heekin  Food  Research  Department  will 


Efficiency  .  .  .  not  only  in  the  making  of  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  May  we  help? 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  IN  60  MARKETS 

The  Federal  Food  Stamp  Plan  for  distribution  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  will  be  operating  in 
more  than  60  marketing  areas  in  38  states  around  May 
1,  when  the  plan  is  put  into  effect  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
With  the  program  sufficiently  developed  in  the  initial 
“test”  cities  to  permit  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corp.  to  evaluate  operations  to  date,  it  is  expected 
in  trade  channels  that  continued  rapid  extension  of  the 
plan  to  additional  markets  will  be  witnessed  over  the 
remainder  of  1940. 

In  advance  of  more  accurate  estimates,  it  is  stated 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  is  being  diverted 
into  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  fields,  the  plan 
especially  benefitting  distributors  in  and  around  indus¬ 
trial  areas  where  relief  cases  are  most  numerous.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Stamp  Plan  in  1939,  the  FSCC 
distributed  surplus  foods  directly  to  relief  recipients. 
This  resulted  in  curtailment  of  volume  in  the  food 
trades  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan. 

DR.  PHILLIPS  TO  CONTINUE  WITH  BROKERS 

As  one  of  the  firms  asked  to  surrender  brokerage 
connections  in  order  to  maintain  the  business  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  chain  system,  the  Dr.  P.  Phillips  Company  has  taken 
a  firm  stand  against  such  a  demand  and  will  continue 
to  be  represented  through  brokers.  The  following  letter 
explaining  its  position  was  sent  recently  to  the  E.  D. 
Moyles  Company,  brokers,  605  Third  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  : 

“Since  the  decision  of  one  of  the  large  chains  in 
announcing  that  they  would  not  buy  from  packers  who 
sold  through  brokers,  several  of  the  larger  Florida 
packers  of  canned  citrus  have  resigned  their  brokerage 
connections.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  will  be  two 
classes  of  packers — one  selling  direct,  and  the  other 
selling  through  the  regular  brokerage  channels.  Since 
it  is  a  matter  of  choosing  sides  we  want  to  reassure  you 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  sell  our  merchandise 
through  the  regular  brokerage  channels,  and  we  are 
back  of  you  110  per  cent.  During  the  past  several 
years  we  have  passed  up  considerable  volume  through 
not  selling  some  of  the  chain  stores  that  demanded  the 
payment  of  brokerage,  but  in  the  long  run  we  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

“In  our  opinion  the  right  kind  of  a  broker  cannot 
only  do  the  seller  a  world  of  good  but  he  can  also  serve 
the  buyer,  and  we  believe  that  these  national  chains 
have  everything  to  lose  by  indirectly  forcing  packers 
to  resign  their  brokers. 

“In  this  connection  there  is  one  thing  that  we  wish 
to  draw  to  your  attention,  and  that  is  when  you  receive 
some  of  these  low  quotations  remember  that  in  some 


instances  there  is  no  brokerage  figured  in  and,  of  course, 
the  fee  we  pay  for  the  brokerage  service  must  be  added 
to  the  selling  price. 

“We  have  approximately  1,200  customers  on  our 
books,  and  we  would  much  rather  have  1,200  than  12, 
and  we  want  again  to  reassure  you  that  we  are  continu¬ 
ing  on  our  course  of  merchandising  our  products 
through  our  regular  brokers,  and  we  know  that  you 
folks  are  going  to  continue  to  do  a  real  job  for  us,  and 
in  addition  to  that  you  will  be  rendering  the  buyers 
a  service  that  is  of  real  benefit  to  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DR.  P.  PHILLIPS  CANNING  CO. 

R.  D.  Robinson,  General  Manager.” 

CHAINS  SEEN  AS  THREAT  TO  CAPITALISM 

Not  manufacturing,  but  “monopolistic  control  of 
distribution  and  marketing”  constitute  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  capitalistic  system  in  this  country,  former 
Governor  Theodore  H.  Christianson  told  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
week  in  a  hearing  on  the  Patman  Chain  Tax  Bill.  Mr. 
Christianson,  now  public  relations  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  said  he  had  no 
objections  to  chain  stores  as  such,  but  feared  the  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  large  chains  as  a  potential  monopoly 
could  completely  destroy  the  capitalist  system  here,  and 
result  in  “individual  collectivism.” 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  who  preceded  Christianson  on 
the  stand,  told  the  committee  that  the  measure  could 
raise  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  per  year  in  revenue 
and  would  greatly  stimulate  recovery.  Had  his  bill 
been  passed  two  years  ago  we  would  be  having  good 
times  today,  said  Mr.  Patman.  “It  would  enable  local 
people  to  go  into  business,  make  money,  and  pay  income 
taxes  on  it.”  Exempt  from  his  bill  would  be  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations,  movie  theatres,  as  these  do  not 
deal  in  commodities. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  however.  Rep.  Patman  offeree 
amendments  to  his  measure  which  would  broaden  it ' 
scope  to  include  gasoline  stations;  also  reduce  th' 
proposed  taxes  50  per  cent,  and  exempt  chains  whic'r 
do  not  have  more  than  50  stores  in  the  State  wher 
their  principal  business  is  conducted. 

Mr.  Patman  proposed  another  change  which  woul' 
modify  the  “death  sentence”  provision  so  as  to  giv 
large  interstate  chain  systems  seven  years  withi 
which  to  liquidate  their  stores  in  order  to  escape  thv 
heavy  penalty  taxes  which  would  be  incurred.  H' 
offered  these  amendments  as  indications  were  give' 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  on  his  bill  at  this  sessioi 
of  Congress.  The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  run  fo 
several  weeks. 
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INDIANA  DEAERATOR 

Offers  a  Practical,  Low  Cost  Production 
Method  for  the  Deaeration  of  Catsup 

Scientific  research  disclosed  that  “separation”  and  “black  neck”  in 
bottled  tomato  catsup  are  caused  by  air  in  the  product.  Invention  has 
now  provided  the  means  for  removing  the  air— and  eliminating  these  de¬ 
triments  to  quality.  The  Indiana  Deaerator  has  been  developed  to  per¬ 
form  this  very  essential  service.  In  doing  it,  it  makes  possible  a  quality 
pack  of  quality  appearance — not  only  does  it  eliminate  “separation”  and 
black  neck”  but  it  preserves  vitamin  values  and  the  richness  of  color  so 
necessary  for  a  high  grade  product. 


Advantages  of  Design  and  Operation 

1.  A  complete  self-contained  unit,  no  other  parts 
or  equipment  to  buy 

2.  Installed  in  small  space 

3.  Definitely  obtains  the  results  desired 

4.  Mechanical  atomizing  action 

5.  Supplies  continuous  production 

6.  Permits  product  to  be  bottled  directly  from 
deaerator 

7.  Delivers  catsup  at  temperature  it  receives  it 
— no  heat  loss 

8.  Efficiency,  dependability  and  positive  results 
proved  in  seasons  of  actual  use 

9.  Practically  automatic  in  operation 

10.  Economical  of  both  power  and  steam 

11.  May  be  installed  at  a  reasonable  cost 

12.  Advantages  and  performanace  proved  in  sea¬ 
son  of  actual  production. 


Some  of  the  advantages  of  The  Indiana  Deaerator  and  the  deaerating 
method  it  provides  are  set  out  in  abbreviated  form  at  the  left.  Write  for 
a  bulletin  describing  The  Indiana  Deaerator  and  the  method  in  detail. 

Complete  Equipment  For  Tomato  Products  Plant 

Langsenkamp  Units  for  production  of  tomato  products  have  long  been  recognized  for 
their  greater  efficiency.  They  supply  higher  quality  products  at  lower  cost.  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Extractors,  Cooking  Units,  Hot-Break  Systems,  Washers,  Scalders — a  com¬ 
plete  line.  Ask  for  catalog. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**EfHciency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALOER 

The  most  practical  Hot  V/  ater 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Profit  Protection  Removed  From  Frozen  Foods 

By  *^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF  AGO,  or  possibly  a  little 
longer  we  began  to  note  serious  competition  for 
canned  foods  in  the  nature  of  well  merchandised 
frozen  foods.  One  brand  after  another  became  well- 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  column  in 
particular  has  written  quite  a  great  deal  about  the  well 
organized  plan  of  merchandising  followed  by  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  fields  of  frozen  foods.  January  first 
the  pressure  of  competition  evidently  became  too  great 
to  be  borne  longer  by  this  leader  until  then.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  quietly  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  made, 
that  from  that  date  on,  retail  distributors  would  be 
privileged  to  sell  their  purchases  at  whatever  price 
they  saw  fit  as  long  as  a  “reasonable”  mark-up  on  the 
selling  price  was  maintained. 

Canners  may  take  heart.  The  greatest  sales  plan 
this  generation  of  retailers  has  ever  seen  working  has 
been  thrown  into  the  discard  by  a  firm  headed  straight 
toward  a  monopoly  in  their  field.  True,  more  packages 
of  frozen  foods  will  be  sold  per  thousand  families  than 
would  have  been  disposed  of  if  the  previous  margin  had 
been  retained  but  in  the  long  run  dealers  will  become 
discouraged  over  the  small  margin  of  profit  they 
receive  when  selling  products  that  still  have  to  be  sold. 
Refrigeration  costs  money,  refrigerated  cases  that  will 
safely  keep  frozen  foods  during  heated  periods  cost 
a  great  deal.  All  these  expenses  add  to  overhead.  Now 
is  the  time  for  canners  of  quality  canned  foods  to  get  in 
their  best  licks  in  attempting  to  regain  some  of  the 
volume  that  has  undeniably  passed  during  the  last  two 
years  to  the  packers  of  fresh  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Let’s  check  definitely  from  the  advertising  put  out 
the  w^eek-end  before  Easter  by  a  retail  dealer  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  a  leader  in  his  profession.  In 
his  line  of  frozen  foods  he  advertised  green  peas,  as¬ 
paragus  tips,  fresh  limas,  fresh  green  beans,  straw¬ 
berries  and  crab  meat.  In  foods  in  glass  or  tin  he 
also  advertised  in  his  mimeographed  circular,  fresh 
purple  plums,  asparagus  tips,  sweet  potatoes,  apple 
sauce,  grape  juice,  spiced  pears,  spiced  peaches  and 
spiced  crabapples.  One  comparison  in  price  alone  will 
suffice  to  make  plain  how  canners  may  go  aggressively 
after  this  lost  business  if  they  wish.  His  advertised 
price  on  fresh  frozen  asparagus  tips  was  29  cents  a 
box,  his  price  on  asparagus  tips,  picnic  size  cans  was  17 
cents.  Grade  for  grade,  no  unfavorable  comparison 
could  be  made  between  the  canned  article  and  those 
frozen.  Now  when  profit  levels  are  decreased  on  the 
frozen  foods,  more  and  more  dealers  will  be  well  con¬ 
tent  to  go  back  to  the  aggressive  merchandising  of 
canned  foods.  One  of  the  strong  points  built  in  to  the 
selling  at  retail  of  frozen  foods  has  been  that  they  were 
merchandised  from  a  cabinet  that  held  no  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  frozen  foods  department  had  nothing 
in  it  to  detract  the  attention  of  the  would-be  purchaser. 


Of  course,  not  all  frozen  foods  were  in  this  select  dis¬ 
tribution  class  but  when  they  were  offered  from  ice 
cream  cases,  even  at  prices  lower  than  usual,  some  of 
the  romance  was  rubbed  off  the  transaction.  Those 
dispensed  from  their  individual  cases  outsold  the  others. 
Now  the  leader  tells  his  dealers  they  may  sell  ice  cream 
from  his  cabinets.  All  frozen  foods  are  once  again  in 
the  same  category,  just  another  food  item  in  the  stock 
of  more  than  a  thousand  carried  by  the  average  store. 

At  a  recent  opening  of  a  super  market  operated  by 
one  of  the  interstate  chains,  frozen  foods  were  offered 
at  prices  lower  by  from  three  to  four  cents  than  they 
had  been  sold,  and  in  fact  were  advertised  at  the 
same  time  by  independent  dealers.  All  this  is  most 
serious  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  introductory  state¬ 
ments  by  the  principals  and  their  representatives,  that 
retail  margins  would  be  protected  and  that  chains  and 
independents  alike  would  sell  frozen  foods  at  the  same 
retail  prices. 

Canners  as  I  say,  may  take  advantage  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  they  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  Canners  of  coast 
fruits  particularly,  while  their  nationally  advertised 
brands  are  being  sold  at  cost  or  nearly  cost,  may  well 
point  out  that  the  profit  trend  in  frozen  foods  is  down¬ 
ward  ;  that  in  a  little  while  as  things  go,  supers  will  be 
offering  frozen  foods  on  as  low  a  profit  margin  as  they 
now  sell  canned  fruits.  When  this  time  comes,  the  in¬ 
dependent  will  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  push  his 
line  of  frozen  foods.  Certainly  he  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  sell  them  for  nothing,  and  no  housewife  is 
going  to  pay  him  a  great  deal  more  than  she  must  pay 
at  the  chain.  Let’s  take  a  lesson  from  the  situation, 
however,  and  remember  that  we  will  get  fartherest  in 
our  building  of  sales  volume  if  we  allow  dealers  a  rea¬ 
sonable  margin  of  profit. 

Yesterday  a  salesman  asked  if  the  recent  decision  in 
connection  with  Ethyl  Gasoline  would  have  any  effect 
on  existing  fair  trade  laws.  So  far  no  editorial  writers 
have  seen  any  likelihood  of  this.  Fair  trade  laws  en¬ 
acted  and  passed  on  a  basis  allowing  the  retail  dealer 
a  slight  margin  at  least  above  his  delivered  cost  are 
standing  up  quite  well.  More  and  more  products  are 
being  filed  under  them.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
column  before,  one  need  not  wait  to  file  under  a  fair 
trade  statute  but  he  may  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  ask  his 
retail  dealers  to  maintain  a  reasonable  margin  of  pro¬ 
fit.  He  may  suggest  to  rabid  price  cutters  that  they 
too,  adopt  a  policy  of  live  and  let  live  while  handling  the 
line.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  no  more  goods  need  to  be 
sold  them.  This  matter  of  profit  protection  is  strictly 
up  to  the  canner  who  wants  to  see  his  retail  dealers 
make  a  living  and  a  little  money  as  well. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  can  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  the  many  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole  when  such  policies  are  adopted  and 
adhered  to.  In  a  six  page  circular  issued  by  a  cor¬ 
porate  chain  store  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  last 
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week  of  a  giant  super  market,  I  notice  listed  in  scream¬ 
ing  headlines,  green  and  white  lima  beans,  greencut 
beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  all  number  two  cans,  four 
cans  for  25  cents.  This  is  the  first  of  April,  you  can  bet 
these  prices  at  openings  at  least  will  be  carried  until 
new  pack  goods  reach  the  market.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
surprising  if  such  low  prices  do  not  rule  over  each  week¬ 
end  opening  or  no  opening.  No  matter  how  low  stocks 
are,  no  matter  how  hard  pressed  small  canners  may  be 
for  funds,  with  retail  prices  such  as  these  in  effect,  ship¬ 
ments  from  factories  will  not  advance  materially  in 
price.  The  time  to  start  building  up  a  price  structure 
is  in  the  Fall  when  committments  are  being  made  for 
the  Winter  months.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  the 
profit  margin  of  your  products,  start  to  do  so  when  the 
season  is  starting.  Competition  regulates  re-sale  prices. 
Get  the  price  of  all  standard  goods  up  in  the  Fall  and 
markets  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  returning 
a  profit  on  the  season’s  pack  than  will  be  the  case  if  you 
wait  until  the  middle  of  the  winter  or  early  Spring  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Do  not  feel  I  have  strayed  too  far  from  the  opening 
of  this  article.  You  will  recall  I  urged  canners  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  packers  of  frozen  foods  have 
removed  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  their  goods  at 
retail.  This  fact  in  itself  is  unimportant  unless  canners 
do  two  things:  show  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  alike 
that  their  goods  are  still  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  and  at  the  same 
time,  encourage  retail  dealers  to  make  some  profit  in 
their  goods.  Many  of  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  this. 
Many  canners  depend  on  only  a  hundred  or  so  customers 
for  the  disposal  of  their  pack.  It’s  not  a  superhuman 
job  to  see  them  now,  this  Spring,  before  canning  starts 
and  go  over  with  them  your  plans  for  the  maintainance 
of  a  profit  margin  that  will  allow  them  to  stay  in 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  help  you  and  other 
canners  work  upwards  the  margins  you  will  receive  for 
your  goods. 

World  events  move  so  rapidly  that  it  is  almost  foolish 
to  say  we  may  not  see  much  export  movement  of  canned 
foods  in  1940,  but  there  is  more  than  a  possibility  of 
this.  Whether  we  do  or  not,  all  efforts  toward  improv¬ 
ing  retail  dealers  margins  of  profits  will  pay  dividends 
in  increased  sales  and  good-will.  In  the  meantime,  you 
will  of  course,  improve  your  quality  whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  to  the  point  where  you  can  truthfully  argue  that 
consumers  will  be  well  pleased  with  what  they  find  in 
your  cans.  This  quality  aspect  always  has  been  impor¬ 
tant,  it  always  will  be  important,  especially  now  that 
frozen  foods  will  be  sold  at  retail  for  less  than  the 
average  price  last  year.  Improve  your  quality  if  pos¬ 
sible,  help  your  dealers  to  make  a  little  more  money  on 
your  pack,  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  inroads  you 
can  make  this  year  on  the  growing  sales  of  frozen  foods. 

Canners  packing  frozen  foods  may  not  want  to  see 
their  pack  tonnage  decreased,  but  after  all  it’s  hard  to 
carry  water  on  two  shoulders.  In  a  little  while,  you  will 
be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  frozen  field  is  the 
one  promising  the  greatest  possibilities  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  profit.  It’s  my  guess  that  soon  freezing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  the  canning  of  the  same  commodi¬ 
ties  will  divorce  themselves.  It’s  hard  to  serve  two 
masters ! 


FMC 

DOUBLE  HUSKER 


It's  no  longer  necessary  to  "put  up  with"  imper¬ 
fect  husking  or  to  tolerate  bruising  and  brealdng 
of  tender  corn  in  the  husking  machines! 

The  new  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to 
160  ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute — 
handling  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed.  Whether  the  ears  are  large  or 
small,  all  husk  is  completely  removed  without 
brmsing  or  crushing  even  the  most  tender  selected 
corn  for  corn-on-the-cob  canning.  Think  what  that 
means  in  cutting  down  sorting  and  rehusking 
time  and  in  saving  of  good  corn! 

The  FMC  Doiible  Husker  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  careful  engineering  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion-line  tests.  Seven  prominent  canners  used 
and  approved  them  last  season. 

Mall  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ali  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
SEND  THE  COUPON 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprogue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON.  iLL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  DetaUs  of  the  FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ _  — - - 

Address - - 

Cit^ _ 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AN  ALTERNATE  SUBSTANDARD  LABEL  STATEMENT 

The  standards  of  quality,  whicn  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
require  that  one  of  two  forms  of  substandard  legend  be 
used  where  necessary.  The  first  is  the  general  form 
(10.020),  “Below  Standard  in  Quality — Good  Food,  Not 
High  Grade”,  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  border  of  speci¬ 
fied  dimensions. 

An  alternate  form,  however,  is  described  in  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  each  standard  of  quality.  This  form  con¬ 
sists  of  the  phrase  “below  standard  in  quality”,  followed 
by  the  words  specified  in  the  standard  to  designate  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  food  is  below  the 
standard. 

This  alternate  form  of  legend  need  not  be  enclosed  in 
a  rectangle,  but,  according  to  an  opinion  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  size  of  type  used  in  the 
alternate  form  must  be  the  same  size  specified  for  the 
words  of  the  general  form.  The  position  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  statement  on  the  label  is  specified  in  each  standard 
of  quality. 

CHICAGO  1941  CONVENTION  CITY 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Location  Committee  held 
at  Chicago  on  March  19th,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Canners  Assosiation,  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  the  week  of  Januai’y  19th,  1941. 

NEW  FIRM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS 

The  Lancaster  County  Packing  Company,  Lititz,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  a  new  firm  of  canners  organized  for  the  packing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  William  H.  Stanton  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Indiana,  Eleanor  H.  Stanton  and  James  N.  Stanton,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

CET-TOCETHER  COMMITTEE  TO  ENTERTAIN 

The  Get-Together  Committee  of  the  Allied  Industries,  Chair¬ 
maned  by  Robert  A.  (Bob)  Sindall,  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  ably  assisted  by  Hubbard  H.  Howry,  of  American 
Can  Company,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  of  Simpson  &  Doeller  Com¬ 
pany,  S.  Carle  Cooling,  National  Can  Corporation,  James  F. 
Cole,  Continental  Can  Company,  Treasurer,  and  Harold  0. 
Berryman,  of  Crown  Can  Company,  Secretai'y,  will  be  hosts  for 
the  entertainment  at  the  meetings  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  April  11th 
and  12th;  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  to  be  held  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  April  24th  and  25,  and  the  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tidewater  Canners  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Riverside  Hotel,  Tappahannock,  Virginia,  April  19th.  The 
dinner  parties  and  entertainments  will  take  place  on  the  evenings 
of  April  11th  for  the  Tri-State  Packers,  April  24th  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners,  and  April  19th  for  the  Tidewater 
Canners.  A  very  interesting  floor  show  is  promised. 

J.  B.  HUENINK  DEAD 

Mr.  J.  B.  Huenink  for  many  years  connected  with  the  canning 
industry  of  Wisconsin,  and  since  1930  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Company,  died  on  Wednesday,  March 
27th,  at  the  age  of  67  after  a  short  illness. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  held  at  New  York,  March  27th,  the 
following  officers  were  re-elected:  C.  C.  Conway,  chairman  of 
the  board;  O.  C.  Huffman,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee; 

J.  F.  Hartlieb,  president;  S.  J.  Steele,  executive  vice-president; 

A.  V.  Crary,  I.  W.  England,  M.  S.  Huffman,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  F.  G. 
Searle,  and  J.  S.  Snelham,  vice-presidents;  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer;  R.  H.  Alexander,  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer;  and  L.  R.  Dodson,  assistant  secretary. 

GRADES  FOR  SNAP  BEANS  FOR  CANNING  ISSUED 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  prepared  a  set  of 
grades  for  snap  beans  for  canning  or  freezing  which  became 
effective  March  1st,  and  are  intended  to  facilitate  transactions 
between  growers  and  canners  who  may  wish  to  buy  beans 
delivered  to  the  canning  plant  on  the  graded  basis.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FEDERAL  STUDY  OF  SARDINE  SUPPLY 

A  federal  appropriation  has  been  approved  for  carrying  on  the 
study  of  the  sardine  supply  in  California  waters.  The  study  was 
launched  last  year  at  Stanford  University  and  in  a  completed 
form  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the  size  of  catches  that  will  be 
permitted. 

OLD  GUARD  ROSTER  OUT 

The  1940  roster  of  the  Old  Guard  Society  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  is  truly  a  list  of  the  industry’s  “Four  Hundred’’. 
Scanning  the  list  of  names  one  meets  with  a  number  of  sur¬ 
prises  in  learning  of  the  long  number  of  years  put  into  the 
industry  by  some  of  the  younger  (looking)  individuals. 

SAVANNAH  GETS  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

The  food  stamp  plan  for  distributing  surplus  foods  to  the 
needy  will  go  into  effect  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  about  April  15th. 

FAVOR  PINEAPPLE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  economics  section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  a  cross  section  of  98  men  that  includes 
bankers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  industrialists,  economists,  can¬ 
ners,  and  agriculturists,  have  brought  out  a  report,  after  two 
months  of  intensive  study,  favoring  continuation  of  the  Hull- 
Roosevelt  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  The  vote  was  83  to  15. 
The  report  attacked  interests  who  might  be  “actuated  by  selfish 
motives.”  It  held  that  “if  the  pi’oducers  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits  in  California  favor  the  Hull  program  merely  because  they 
believe  it  will  increase  the  prices  at  which  they  may  sell  their 
products,  they  are  no  different  from  the  wool  and  cattle  interests 
who  oppose  the  program  because  they  fear  it  will  lower  the 
price  of  their  pi’oducts.” 

NEW  FROZEN  FOOD  FIRM 

Farm  Fresh  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  250  shares  of  no  par  common  stock. 
Those  interested  are  T.  Sharp,  D.  M.  Kunkel,  and  M.  E.  Spencer. 

VAL  VITA  PLANS  STOCK  ISSUE 

Val  Vita  Food  Products,  San  Francisco,  has  filed  details  of  a 
proposed  securities  offering  with  the  S.E.C.  It  is  proposed  to 
offer  $600,000  of  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  debentui’es  due  1952 
Proceeds  from  the  issue  are  to  be  devoted  to  retire  bank  loans, 
to  purchase  equipment,  acquire  new  property  and  to  increase 
working  capital. 
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CHAIN  PROGRAM  POSTPONED 


W.  J.  STANCE  DEAD 


The  discussion  on  the  Chain  Store  Problem,  scheduled  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  last  Sunday  evening  (March  31st) 
between  eight  and  nine  P.  M.,  was  postponed  to  Sunday  April  7th, 
to  permit  discussion  on  the  census  and  Father  Coughlin’s  talk, 

MALAYAN  CANNED  PINEAPPLE  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  canned  pineapple  from  British  Malayan  ports 
from  January  1st,  1939  to  December  2nd,  1939,  were  2,599,896 
cases,  which  compares  with  2,221,266  cases  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938. 

CORN  CANNERS’  CARLSON  SPEAKS 

Com  Canners  Service  Bureau  reminds  canners:  first,  to  con¬ 
duct  1940  production  on  a  basis  of  intelligent  acreage  planting; 
second,  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  program  of  selling,  every  can- 
ner  realizing  that  he  has  an  important  sales  job  to  do;  to 
think  a  minute,  do  the  folks  that  get  your  corn  sell  it  or  just 
carry  it?  There  is  a  difference! 

N.  L.  R.  B.  ORDERS  CEASE  IN  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
UNION  AFFILIATION 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  formally  ordered  a 
group  of  California  canners  to  cease  discouraging  employe  mem¬ 
bership  in  any  labor  organization  by  “discriminating  against” 
employes  because  of  union  activities.  Included  in  the  group 
agreeing  to  the  order  were  the  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co., 
California  Packing  Corp.,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Mor-Pak 
Preserving  Corp.,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  Stockton  Food  Products, 
Inc.,  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Filice  and  Perrelli  Canning  Co.,  and 
H.  J.  Heinz  Corp.  California  Processors  and  Growers,  Inc,,  an 
association  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  also  entered  into  the  stipulations.  Five  of 
the  concerns  were  directed  to  reinstate  30  workers  the  board 
found  were  discriminated  against.  The  stipulation  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  order  should  affect  the  operation  of  April  4, 
1939  contracts  between  five  locals  of  the  California  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor’s  Cannery  Workers  Union  and  all  of  the  canning 
companies,  with  one  exception.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Corp.,  had 
no  contract  with  this  union. 


W.  J.  Stange,  founder  and  President  of  the  food  flavoring  and 
color  manufacturing  firm  of  W,  J.  Stange  Company,  Chicago, 
died  at  Los  Angeles,  on  March  21st,  at  the  age  of  69.  Since 
1902  his  firm  has  served  the  canning,  meat  packing,  and  food 
manufacturing  industries.  The  business  will  be  continued  under 
the  direction  of  W.  B.  Durling,  the  firm’s  Vice-President. 

ANDERSON.  PIONEER  MACHINERY  MAN,  DEAD 

William  C.  Anderson,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  canning  machinery  firm  of  the  Anderson-Barn- 
grover  Mfg.  Co.,  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  passed  away  at  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  the  manufacturing  concern  several  years  ago  when 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

TIDEWATER  CANNERS  TO  MEET  APRIL  19th 

The  annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tidewater  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  be  held  at  Tappahannock,  Virginia,  on  April  19th, 
Secretary  Robert  A.  Harris,  Jr.,  has  announced. 

SCHUCKL  BEGINS  OPERATIONS 

The  plant  of  Schuckl  &  Co.,  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  went  into 
operation  the  last  week  in  March,  with  Ray  McAfee  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  canning  season  will  be  the 
longest  on  record. 

HARBOR  CLUB  RECOGNIZES  INDUSTRY 

The  dinner  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Foreign  Trade  and  Harbor 
Club  always  held  at  the  Coit  Hotel,  Oakland,  early  in  April,  was 
dedicated  to  the  canning  industry  of  California,  whose  products 
flow  out  to  markets  largely  through  the  harbors  of  Greater  San 
Francisco.  F.  J.  Hagenbarth,  export  manager  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  was  one  of  the  speakers  listed  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the 
European  war  on  California  canned  food  exports. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  8 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  Stewards’  &  Caterers’  Association. 

April  10 — Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Lincoln  Food  Retailers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

April  11 — Omaha,  Nebrasaka,  Omaha  Retail  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


H 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

jY 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhoe  lUKfmrjEiDi  Cciiwhp'avm'JT  Westminster.McL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


f 

Always  Dependable!  C 

\ 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND  ( 

\ 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing  S 

If 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO.  _J 
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-  BOZEMAN.  MONTANA  — 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  guarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Rotary  and  Rod  Washer,  Cooling  Tank;  No.  3 
Pregrader;  Knapp  and  Burt  Labelers;  Steam  Jacketed  Copper 
Kettles;  No.  2  and  No.  10  can  track;  No.  2  and  No.  10  can 
washer;  5  H.P.  motors;  16"  Bucket  Elevator;  16"  Boot  Elevator; 
Hangers  and  Valves.  Address  Box  A-2424,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  vapo  fumer,  Briggs  Stratton  gas  engine 
and  accessories  for  mounting  on  truck.  Fuhremann  Canning 
Company,  Lanark,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  No.  10  Ayars  Universal  Filler. 
Address  Box  A-2421,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 

FOR  SALE — Small  factory  in  Maine  on  Route  No.  1,  four 
miles  from  city.  On  railroad  and  salt  water  river.  Fine  corn 
line,  beans  and  squash.  Plenty  of  blueberries.  Large  acreage 
if  desired.  Storage  for  25,000  cases.  New  house  to  live  in. 
Very  pleasant.  Will  sell  at  very  low  price.  Must  act  quickly 
if  interested  as  time  is  short  for  this  year.  Wonderful  chance 
for  party  wanting  small  canning  business.  Selling  connections 
all  established.  New  150  H.P.  boiler.  Address  Box  A-2422, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  corn  cannery  at  Van  Dyke, 
Delaware.  Also  tomato  canning  plant  at  Blackbird,  Delaware. 
The  latter  located  on  160-acre  farm.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  For  full  details.  Box  No.  A-2418,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

ACCOUNT  WANTED — Chicago  canned  foods  broker  calling 
on  jobbers  wishes  to  represent  canner  and  field  broker.  Address 
Box  B-2416,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  FOR  SALES— FOR  SALE— If  you  have  a 
national  selling  and  distribution  problem;  if  you  are  losing 
ground  to  competition;  if  production  and  sales  lack  effective 
co-ordination  .  .  .  this  man  may  be  the  “ace”  you  need.  He 
knows  the  canning  industry  from  soil  to  consumer.  He  has 
handled  every  phase  of  executive  direction  .  .  .  purchasing,  pro¬ 
duction,  sales  management,  general  management.  Was  employed 
by  large  food  factor  for  thirteen  years,  the  last  five  of  which  he 
was  general  manager.  In  his  present  connection,  as  general 
manager  and  director  of  sales  of  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
canners  in  its  specialized  field,  he  has  made  an  exceptional  sales 
record.  This  man  seeks  a  bi-oader  field  and  freedom  from 
restrictive  policies.  He  is  available  on  short  notice  ...  on  any 
basis  that  may  be  mutually  fair.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
excellent  health,  and  raring  to  go!  Address  box  2423,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma- 
chinery  — ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


SO  FAR,  NO  FARTHER 

A  gentleman  was  much  surprised  when  the  good-looking 
young  lady  greeted  him  by  saying,  “Good  evening.”  He  could 
not  remember  ever  having  met  her  before. 

She  evidently  realized  her  mistake  for  she  apologized  and 
explained:  “Oh,  I’m  so  sorry.  When  I  first  saw  you  I  thought 
you  were  the  father  of  two  of  my  children.” 

She  walked  on  while  the  man  stared  after  her.  She  did 
not  realize,  of  course,  that  he  was  unaware  that  she  was  a 
school  teacher. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  live  to  be  107,  Mr,  Whosis?” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  refrained  from  smoking,  drinking,  took 
plenty  of  exercise  and  stayed  out  in  the  fresh  air.” 

“Well,  I  had  an  uncle  who  did  all  of  those  things,  but  he  died 
at  57.” 

“Well,  you  see,  he  didn’t  do  them  long  enough.” 

NAME,  PLEASE 

Lady  (to  chauffeur) :  Clarence. 

Chauffeur:  Yes,  madam. 

Lady:  I  am  not  accustomed  to  call  my  chauffeurs  by  their 
first  names,  Clarence.  What  is  your  surname? 

Chauffeur:  Darling,  madam. 

Lady:  Drive  on,  Clarence. 

A  boy  in  grade  school  refused  to  sew,  thinking  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  10-year-old. 

“George  Washington  sewed,”  said  his  teacher,  “and  do  you 
consider  yourself  better  than  George  Washington?” 

“I  don’t  know;  time  will  tell,”  replied  the  boy,  seriously. 

RIGHT  AWAY 

“Hello,  Is  this  the  beauty  shop?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Send  one  over,  will  you?” 

Old  Maid:  But  why  should  a  great  strong  man  like  you 
have  to  beg  for  dimes? 

Panhandler:  Dear  lady,  it  is  the  only  profession  I  know  in 
which  a  gentleman  can  address  a  beautiful  woman  without 
an  introduction. 


RIGHT 

“I  was  motoring  with  Jim  last  night  and  he  had  to  stop 
once  because  he  lost  his  bearings.” 

“Well,  at  least  he  was  original.  Most  fellows  run  out  of  gas.” 

“Fine  piece  of  land  out  here,”  said  the  dusty,  shrewd-looking 
•!ian  as  he  decended  from  his  wagon  outside  the  farmer’s  house. 

“You’re  right  there,”  replied  the  farmer,  eagerly.  “It’s  the  best 
0  be  found  in  the  country.” 

“Bit  too  high  a  figure  for  a  poor  man.  I  reckon?”  asked  the 
tranger. 

“It’s  worth  every  penny  of  $300  an  acre,”  answered  the 
armer  with  an  eye  to  business.  “Were  you  thinking  of  buying 
nd  settling  in  these  parts?” 

“Hardly,”  said  the  stranger,  mailing  some  notes  in  a  book. 
I’m  the  new  tax  assessor.” 

The  inquisitive  traveler  saw  an  Irishman  on  a  river  bank,  and 
.atched  him  hauling  up  water. 

“How  long  have  you  been  doing  this?”  asked  the  traveler. 

‘Tin  years,  sor.” 

“And  how  many  bucketfuls  do  you  carry  off  in  a  day?” 

“Tin  to  fifteen,  sor.” 

“My,  my.  Now,  how  much  water  would  you  say  you  had 
arried  since  you  started?” 

“All  the  water  you  don’t  see  there  now,  sor.” 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  T^rices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


CORRUGATED  --  SOLID  FIBRE 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

PROTECT  your  profits.  Hold  damage  to  a 
minimum.  Use  a  box  built  to  your  requirements. 
EASTERN’S  strong,  moisture  resistant  boxes 
will  deliver  your  canned  foods  in  good  salable 
condition. 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10,00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 


Doubles  Capacity-Cuts  Operating  Cost 


MODEL  F 

BEAN  SNIPPER 


Entirely  new  in  design  —  entirely  different 
in  principle — the  CRCO  Model  F  Bean 
Snipper  is  already  revolutionizing  former 
ideas  of  efficiency  and  volume.  The  Model 
F  is  proclaimed  by  bean  packers  to  be  as  far 
advanced  over  other  types  now  in  general 
use  as  the  original  CRCO  Bean  Snippers 
were  over  hand  snipping. 


Write  for  Special  Model  F  Bulletin  No.  F-1  and 
learn  how  you  can  increase  your  production 
from  100  to  400%  without  increasins  labor  costs. 

Chlsholm-HifJerUo. 

Niaftara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Columbus,  Wis.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1 73  W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

ior  leally  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  forih  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute’* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Good  Goods  Bring  Top  Prices — Prices  Hold¬ 
ing  Well — Crop  Having  Real  Troubles  With 

the  Weather,  Etc. — What  a  Careful 
Consumer  Analysis  Shows. 

THE  MARKET — Most  canners  find 
business  quite  satisfactory  even 
though  prices  are  not  up  to  what 
the  statistical  situation  would  seem 
to  warrant.  As  in  all  things  human 
one  hears  more  of  the  bad  things 
than  of  the  good.  Canners,  for 
instance,  quote  full  standard  2s 
tomatoes  at  70c,  and  are  selling 
them  to  quality  buyers,  while  the 
cut  price  artists  and  their  agents, 
the  Buying  Organizations,  field 
brokers,  etc.,  quote  standard  toma¬ 
toes  as  low  as  61c  and  they  raise 
a  great  clamor  to  make  it  appear 
that  that  is  the  market.  Experi¬ 
enced  canners  and  buyers  know — 
or  ought  to — that  the  quality  fol¬ 
lows  the  price  downward.  Maybe 
there  will  be  release  from  this 
soon,  as  it  would  seem  the  new 
pure  food  law  is  getting  into  action, 
and  its  first  move  was  to  compel 
the  labeling  of  such  goods  as  below 
standard,  the  old  crepe,  McNary- 
Mapes  label. 

Extra  standard  tomatoes  are 
quoted:  2s,  75c  to  77V4c;  2V4s, 
971/2C  to  $1;  10s,  $3.50*10  $3.60, 
and  they  are  not  plentiful,  and  as 
for  fancy  it  means  a  hunt  to  find 
them. 

The  pea  market  is  holding  quite 
well,  and  not  much  wonder.  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  March  1st,  a  month  ago, 
had  but  2,571,771  cases  of  both 
Alaska  and  Sweets,  whereas  a  year 
before  at  the  same  time  there  were 
5,765,071  cases  in  that  State. 

Poor  old  spinach  is  certainly 
having  its  troubles.  Just  as  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  only  section  from  which 
early  packed  spinach  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  got  the  green  light  to  go 
ahead,  another  fiood  came  down  on 
it,  and  now  they  are  not  sure  what 
the  situation  is,  except  that  the 
pack  cannot  possibly  equal  early 
expectations.  And  other  sections  of 
the  country  have  followed  suit, 
with  floods,  deep  snows,  too  much 


rain  in  others,  and  how  can  can¬ 
ning  crops,  or  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
planting  get  under  way  with  such 
conditions?  The  pea  acreage  and 
crop  are  running  very  late  in  many 
regions,  and  as  a  rule  that  is  not 
good  for  peas,  as  it  brings  them 
into  the  hot,  dry  times  of  summer, 
even  where  it  does  not  bunch  them 
to  make  quality  production  next  to 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  are  not  getting  all  our  rains 
now,  to  be  followed  by  a  drought 
this  summer. 

Spring  meetings  of  the  various 
canners  associations  are  on  tap, 
with  the  Tri-State  holding  this 
week,  April  11th  and  12th  at  Bal¬ 
timore;  to  be  followed  by  other 
canners  meetings  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Crop  possibilities 
ought  to  be  developed  at  these 
meetings.  You  have  this  data  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

We  have  just  received  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  a  copy  of  its 
17th  annual  Consumer  Analysis, 
covering  all  manner  of  retail  prod¬ 
ucts  and  apparently  from  the  entire 
family  population  of  that  hustling 
city,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  is 
of  interest  and  of  importance  to 
this  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  canned  foods 
they  show,  for  instance,  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  consumption,  and  then 
the  percentage  call  for  the  various 
brands;  in  other  words  consumer 
preference  as  shown  in  the  demand 
that  comes  over  the  counter.  There 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  in  this  for 
every  canner,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  absence  of  canners’  brands 
(or  the  building  of  good-will)  and 
the  prevalence  of  jobbers’  labels, 
(in  which  the  canner  is  only  the 
superintendent  or  manager  of  the 
cannery,  for  the  jobber).  Here  are 
a  few  samples: 

Canned  Peaches 


Del  Monte . 46.1% 

Roundy’s  . 24.0% 

Iona  . 11.2% 

Monarch  .  5.1% 

Libby .  1.7% 


A.  &  P .  1.7% 

Sweet  Girl  .  1.6% 

I.  G.  A .  1.3% 

Red  Shield  .  1.2% 

Red  Ribbon .  1.2% 

Miscellaneous  .  8.5% 

Canned  Peas 

Roundy’s  . 32.6% 

Iona  . 14.6% 

Del  Monte .  8.0% 

Teenie  W .  7.0% 

Lakeside  .  5.2% 

Green  Giant .  4.9% 

A.  &  P .  3.3% 

Monarch  .  2.7% 

Red  Shield  .  1.6% 

Ser-U-Rite  .  1.6% 

Miscellaneous  . 15.7% 

Canned  Corn 

Roundy’s  . 38.5% 

Iona  . 13.0% 

Del  Monte . 12.4% 

Niblets  .  4.9% 

Little  Kernels .  4.3% 

Monarch  .  3.1% 

A.  &  P .  2.7% 

Peter  Pan .  2.1% 

Sweet  Girl  .  1.6% 

I.  G.  A .  1.6% 

Miscellaneous  . 12.0% 


There  were  more  brands  quoted 
in  peas  and  in  corn  than  here  given, 
to  make  the  100  per  cent.  We 
cut  them  out  for  convenience,  all 
of  them  in  the  small  amounts. 

If  Milwaukee  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  average  American  City  then 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  worry  and 
smoke  over  a  trifle.  Read  this: 
“Division  of  all  Great  Milwaukee 


Families  According  to  the  place 
where  they  buy  most  of  their 
groceries.” 

Neighborhood  Stores 

(Independent)  . ..48.12% 

A.  &  P.  Stores  (Super) . 24.32% 

A.  &  P.  Stores  (Regular) ....11.45% 

Total  A.  &  P.  Stores . 35.77% 

I.  G.  A.  Stores .  5.11% 

National  Tea  Stores .  4.16% 

Associated  Food  Stores .  2.37  % 

Steinmeyers  .  2.32% 

Home  Food  Stores .  1.62% 

Department  Stores . 28% 

5c  and  10c  Stores . 19% 

Miscellaneous  . 06% 
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Distribution  of  canned  foods,  as 
well  as  of  other  groceries,  is  well 
displayed  here,  and  it  is  worth 
consideration.  This  all  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  better  merchandising 
which  the  industry  is  now  study¬ 
ing.  But  the  number  of  canners’ 
brands  shown  here  ought  to  -make 
canners  think.  The  Journal  has 
done  a  good  turn  for  all  intelligent 
business  men  in  making  up  this 
Consumer  Analysis,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  them. 

GREEN  BEANS  have  been  having  a 
hectic  time  on  the  market:  when¬ 
ever  prices  begin  to  rise,  as  they 
very  rightly  should  due  to  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  fresh  early  bean  crops, 
and  the  prolonged  delay  in  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  new  packed  beans,  some 
canner  lets  go  a  lot  at  low  prices, 
and  down  goes  the  market.  New 
packed  spinach,  asparagus  and 
green  beans  are  all  bound  to  be  late, 
much  later  than  usual  owing  to  the 
winter  weather  that  caused  the 
first  losses,  to  the  floods  which 
added  more  damage,  and  now  to 
the  late  spring,  wet  soil  and  im¬ 
possible  to  work  the  crops. 

From  up  in  the  far  northwest 
comes  another  meteor  into  the 
canned  foods  market :  prices  on 
the  now  famous  Blue  Lakes  green 
beans  as  futures.  Here  is  the  way 
the  C.  S.  Kale  Caning  Company  of 
Everson,  Wash.,  recently  quoted 
them: 

The  following  opening  prices  on  Blue 
Lake  beans  for  future  delivery,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Coast; 


Whole  beans 

Seive 

No.  2s 

No.  10s 

Horizontal  pack.., 

..  1 

$1.65 

do  . 

..  2 

1.30 

Jumble  pack . 

..  2 

1.15 

$5.25 

Vertical  pack . 

..  3 

1.15 

Jumble  pack . 

..  3 

4.85 

Vertical  pack . 

..  4 

1.05 

Jumble  pack . 

..  4 

4.50 

Asparagus  style. 

..  4 

Shoestring  beans.... 

..  3 

1.10 

4.85 

Shoestring  pack.. 

..  4 

.95 

4.50 

Cut,  fancy . 

..  3 

1.05 

4.75 

Cut,  choice . 

..  4 

.90 

4.25 

Cut,  standard . 

..  5 

.80 

3.75 

Bean  canners  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  have  not  come  out 
with  future  prices,  because  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  predict  any¬ 
thing  definite  about  the  crop  or  the 
costs. 

The  above  will  serve  for  the 
records. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Future  Prices  Better — Increase  in  Exports — 
Most  Spot  Prices  Holding  But  Buyers  Trying 
to  “Work”  on  Them — A  Dent  in  Corn 
Prices — Asparagus  and  Spinach  Holding — 
Grapefruit  Sections  Very  Firm. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  5,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — Having  failed  to  in¬ 
flict  any  appreciable  dent  into  the 
price  structure  for  remaining  un¬ 
sold  1939  pack  vegetables,  distribu¬ 
tor  interests  this  week  gave  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  new  or  future 
packs.  From  the  canning  indus¬ 
try’s  standpoint,  however,  the 
prices  that  were  named  on  new 
California  and  southern  spinach 
this  week  were  very  encouraging, 
both  showing  good-sized  advances 
over  a  year  ago.  New  prices  also 
were  issued  in  okra,  and  announce¬ 
ment  also  is  due  from  California 
on  asparagus  if  the  growers  and 
packers  can  get  together  on  the 
costs  for  that  item. 

Distributing  trades  here  con¬ 
tinue  to  emphasize  the  absence  of 
any  volume  business  in  canned 
foods,  and  point  out  that  price 
levels  are  due  to  break  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vegetables  unless  buying  im¬ 
proves.  One  factor  points  out  that 
standard  tomatoes  are  especially 
vulnerable  in  this  connection,  and 
that  stringless  beans  may  weaken 
along  with  tomatoes.  Some  also 
look  for  a  lower  trend  in  spinach. 
Actually,  spinach  is  firm,  and  the 
prices  now  prevailing  on  new  pack 
goods  for  shipment  out  of  Balti¬ 
more  are  as  much  as  10  cents  to 
121/2  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

EXPORTS  —  Government  figures 
for  February  fully  bore  out  the 
belief  that  a  considerable  export 
business  was  taking  place  in 
canned  foods  despite  trade  efforts 
to  keep  it  quiet  or  talk  it  down. 
Exports  of  canned  tomatoes  to 
Great  Britain  rose  to  963,000  lbs., 
from  174,000  lbs.  in  February, 
1939.  Canned  soups  rose  to  938,- 
000  lbs.,  from  193,000;  baked 
beans  to  the  large  total  of  5,902,000 
lbs.,  from  556,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 
These  comprise  the  three  permis- 
sable  canned  items  other  than  fruit 
and  fish  in  British  imports.  Among 


fruits  (total  exports)  grapefruit 
made  a  remarkable  showing,  rising 
to  19,784,000  lbs.  for  February, 
against  6,749,000  lbs.  a  year  ago, 
and  for  the  eight-month  period 
ending  with  February  practically 
doubled  its  volume  over  the  1938- 
1939  period.  Canned  salmon  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  also  jumped  to 
6,065,000  lbs.,  from  3,416,000  lbs. 
in  February,  1939,  and  sardine  ex¬ 
ports  reached  10,238,000  lbs.,  in 
February,  against  6,085,000  lbs.  a 
year  previous. 

CORN — This  item  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  along  with  other  large  con¬ 
sumption  items  in  canned  foods  to 
spring  target  practice.  Listed 
prices  actually  are  holding  at 
steady  levels  although  reports  were 
around  in  the  “street”  this  week 
that  a  large  New  York  State  packer 
has  been  selling  cream  style  Ban¬ 
tam  at  75  cents,  factory,  5  cents  or 
more  below  asking  levels.  Mean¬ 
while,  new  crop  canned  corn  is 
many  months  off  and  unsold  sup¬ 
plies  are  by  no  means  burdensome. 
One  of  the  prominent  packers 
linked  with  the  above  reported 
price  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  all 
corn  offerings. 

ASPARAGUS — With  opening  prices 
soon  to  be  made  packers  are  said 
to  be  resisting  efforts  to  establish 
low  levels  through  bidding,  and  are 
also  opposing  growers’  efforts  to 
set  prices  that  are  too  high.  Not 
much  canned  asparagus  remains  in 
distributors’  hands  and  there  is  no 
carryover  to  speak  of  in  first  hands. 

SPINACH — A  West  Coast  packer 
re-entered  the  market  at  $1  for  the 
21/2S  and  at  $3.20  for  the  10s  for 
shipments  to  June,  and  $1.05  and 
$3.25  for  shipment  to  December, 
Coast.  One  year  ago  the  21/2-size 
basis  was  95  cents.  Other  inde¬ 
pendents  remain  withdrawn.  The 
California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  announced  an  opening 
price  of  $1.35  for  Del  Monte  21/2S, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  shipments  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1940,  an  allowance  of 
5  cents  per  dozen  being  allowed  on 
shipments  prior  to  June  1.  The 
regular  spring  pack  of  southern 
spinach  is  late  this  year,  canners 
report,  and  packing  is  making  slow 
progress.  New  pack  for  shipment 
out  of  Baltimore  is  offered  at  60 
cents  for  No.  Is,  85  cents  for  No. 
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>s,  $1.05  for  21/2S,  $3.60  for  No. 
‘Os,  with  some  asking  even  higher 
.evels.  One  year  ago  the  asking 
•ange  on  southern  spinach  was 
321/2  to  95  cents,  No.  21/2S. 

BEANS — Prices  put  out  recently 
m  Blue  Lakes  by  Northwest  pack¬ 
ers  appear  to  have  successfully 
withstood  their  first  test  well  and 
are  essentially  the  same  as  when 
issued.  Not  much  volume  has  been 
oooked  thus  far,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Blue  Lakes  represent  an 
item  needed  by  the  trade  and  prices 
are  only  moderately  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  The  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  reports  that  heavy 
rains  late  in  March  wiped  out  about 
about  one-half  of  Florida’s  early 
snap  bean  crop.  Expecting  a 
price  reaction,  distributors  are 
holding  off  purchases  in  Tri-States 
stringless. 

OKRA  —  Opening  prices  were 
issued  as  follows,  all  f.  o.  b.  New 
Orleans:  No.  1  cut,  55  cents;  No.  2 
cut,  75  cents;  No.  21/2S,  $1,021/2, 
No.  10s,  $3.40.  Whole  okra.  No. 
Is,  75  cents;  No.  2s,  85  cents;  No. 
2i/4s,  $1.10,  and  No.  10s,  $3.80. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  recent  heavy 
export  movement,  noted  above,  was 
the  feature.  It  is  also  reported 
this  week  that  canning  operations 
have  slowed  up  materially  in 
Florida,  and  that  very  little  volume 
in  sections  is  being  canned  owing 
to  scarcity  of  suitable  fruit.  Sec¬ 
tions  are  firm  at  97  VL)  cents  to 
$1.05,  Tampa,  and  No.  2  sizes  of 
juice  unchanged  at  521/2  cents  to 
571/2  cents,  Tampa,  with  46-ounce 
containers  at  $1.20  to  $1.30.  Texas 
juice  remains  at  55  cents  to  57 
cents  for  No.  2s,  f.  o.  b.  Browns¬ 
ville.  In  great  contrast  to  these 
levels  is  a  price  of  90  cents  per 
dozen,  delivered  New  York,  named 
this  week  by  Florida  Canners,  Inc., 
for  their  Silver  Nip  brand  juice,  a 
product  grown  and  packed  under 
highly  desirable  conditions  and 
scientific  control. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Low  prices  again 
were  heard  this  week  on  California 
cling  peaches  but  it  developed  that 
these  applied  to  small  sized  fruit. 
No  price  changes  took  place  for 
the  regular  clings  which  make  up 
the  great  bulk  of  remaining  sup¬ 
plies.  While  the  movement  in 
Royal  Anne  cherries  has  slowed  up 


no  serious  weakness  is  reported  in 
the  item.  Some  lots  of  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  are  reported  to  have  been 
moved  slightly  below  list. 

SALMON — A  large  packer  on  the 
West  Coast  has  re-entered  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  quotations  of  $2.30  for 
Alaska  Reds;  $1.50  for  Pinks,  and 
$1.40  for  Chums,  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  The 
Pacific  pack  of  canned  salmon  in 
1939,  exclusive  of  Soviet  produc¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  9,759,000  stan¬ 
dard  cases  of  48  one-pound  tins, 
against  11,300,000  cases  in  1938, 
and  11,473,000  cases  in  1937, 
Burea  of  Fisheries  announced. 

SARDINES — In  view  of  the  cleaned 
up  condition  of  the  Maine  sardine 
market  more  interest  is  shown  in 
the  new  season’s  pack  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  law  to  start  April  15. 
That  future  business  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  any  lower  than  last  year’s 
opening  level  of  $3.35  is  considered 
as  highly  unlikely. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Market  in  Stronger  Tone — Tomatoes  Lack 
Pep — Interest  in  Spot  Peas — Better  Demand 
for  Corn  Expected — Fair  Movement  of 
Beans — Spinach  Strengthens — The 
Patman  Bill. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  April  5,  1940. 

SPRINGTIME  —  Merchants  stock¬ 
ing  up  on  brooms,  soaps,  cleaning 
powders,  etc.;  the  decorators  and 
painters  with  their  ladders,  tar¬ 
paulins,  and  buckets;  sassafras  on 
display  in  grocery  and  fruit  stores ; 
young  girls  skipping  on  rope  and 
playing  hop-scotch;  boys  shooting 
marbles;  daylight  until  6:30;  the 
fiorists’  windows  full  of  a  varied 
line  of  crocuses,  tulips,  daffodils 
and  other  seasonable  flowers — yes, 
somewhat  belated  but  it’s  spring¬ 
time  in  Chicago. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — There  is 
a  better  tone  in  the  market.  One 
of  the  factors  which  has  made  this 
better  feeling  is  the  clarification  of 
the  British  action  on  the  embargo. 
Authorities  maintain  that  this  ban 
was  of  temporary  nature  only  and 
that  the  action  was  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rate  of  exchange,  ship¬ 
ping  space,  and  to  avoid  too  heavy 


accumulation  of  canned  foods 
abroad. 

The  markets  went  through  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  in  good 
shape  and  stood  the  test  of 
pressure. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  still  lack 
that  necessary  pep  and  action  to 
make  for  a  lively  market.  While 
quoted  prices  are  the  same  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio,  it  takes  conces¬ 
sions  to  make  sales. 

One  authority  made  the  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  that  No.  2  tin 
standard  tomatoes  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  freely  at  621/2  cents  deliv¬ 
ered  Chicago  from  either  Indiana 
or  Ohio. 

No.  21/2  tin  standards  seem  to  be 
pegged  at  821/2  cents  to  85  cents, 
Indiana  factory,  while  No.  10  stan¬ 
dards  range  from  $2.50  upwards. 

Future  prices  on  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  have  not  been 
made  by  any  one. 

PEAS — Renewed  interest  in  spots 
has  been  noted  during  the  past 
week  and  a  demand  for  good  stan¬ 
dards  at  85  cents,  Wisconsin  fac¬ 
tories,  has  prevailed. 

Canners  seem  content  to  shade 
a  few  pennies  here  and  there  to 
clean  up  remaining  small  lots. 

Some  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4 
sieve  sweets  are  also  available  at 
85  cents,  although  the  majority  of 
holders  are  asking  871/^  to  90  cents. 

The  finer  siftings  have  also  come 
in  for  limited  play.  No.  1  tins  and 
No.  10  tins  of  all  numbers  are  quite 
scarce. 

Future  pea  business  is  limited. 
Few  sellers  have  openly  quoted 
1940  packing.  The  season  promises 
to  be  late  in  this  section. 

CORN — The  feeling  is  developing 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached 
and  from  here  on,  not  only  a  better 
demand  but  a  better  level  of  values 
will  rule.  The  low  on  No.  2  good 
standard  narrowgrain  is  6214 
cents,  factory,  except  one  or  two 
lots  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  that 
have  been  quoted  as  low  as  60  cents. 

No.  2  fancy  cream  style  white 
and  golden  corn  is  quoted  at  a 
somewhat  wide  range,  while  whole 
kernel  bantam  rules  at  about  85 
cents  factory. 

No.  10  tin  corn  is  extremely 
scarce  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
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there  are  some  grades  like  No.  10 
fancy  whole  kernel  golden  bantam 
that  are  not  obtainable  at  all. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  fair 
movement  continues  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  remains  more  or  less  set  at 
671/2  cents  to  70  cents,  Wisconsin 
factory,  for  standard  cut  green. 

Extra  standard  cut  green  have 
sold  at  75  cents,  delivered  Chicago, 
with  No.  10  tin  of  the  same  at 
$3.85,  delivered. 

Wax  beans  are  in  but  routine 
call. 

SPINACH — Market  has  definitely 
strengthened.  California  has  with¬ 
drawn  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
quotations  from  that  State  on  any 
size. 

Due  to  unseasonable  conditions, 
the  Ozarks  are  behind  in  packing 
and  most  of  the  canners  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  have  with¬ 
drawn.  Spinach  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  more  than  firm  position 
for  several  months  to  come. 

ASPARAGUS — California  packing 
will  start  within  a  few  days,  but 
as  yet,  opening  quotations  by  the 
leading  canners  have  not  reached 
Chicago.  There  has  been  some  buy¬ 
ing  going  on,  how^ever,  as  a  number 
of  canners  have  secretly  been  book¬ 
ing  orders  at  specific  prices.  Last 
year’s  pack  was  limited  to  1,850,- 
000  cases  and  the  general  thought 
is  that  this  year’s  pack  will  be 
limited  to  2,200,000  cases. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canners 
have  not  yet  quoted  on  their  new 
packing  asparagus. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Yellow  cling 
peaches  have  settled  to  about 
$1,171/2,  Coast,  for  standards,  and 
$1,271/2  for  choice,  but  the  trade 
are  a  little  cagey  and  are  awaiting 
developments  before  purchasing 
far  ahead.  The  apricot  crop  looks 
like  a  short  one  as  compared  with 
last  year,  but  the  fruit  will  be 
larger  in  size,  which  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  trade  in  general. 
Pineapple  is  more  than  holding  its 
own.  Mixed  fruits  have  steadied 
after  the  break  in  prices. 

APPLES  —  APPLESAUCE  —  Unsold 
stocks  of  these  items  are  held  by 
large  canners  who  are  prone  to  re¬ 
main  firm  at  their  list  prices.  The 
result  is  little  special  interest  and 
day-to-day  small  trading. 

FISH — Coast  stocks  are  cleaning 
up  nicely.  Tuna  market  is  firm 


and  tending  upwards.  Shrimp  is 
stronger  and  oysters  are  in  short 
supply. 

PATMAN  BILL — The  independent 
business  interests  of  this  country, 
not  only  in  foods  but  drugs  and 
other  lines  of  activity,  have  the 
best  opportunity  in  many  years  to 
obtain  relief  from  chain  store 
menace  and  at  the  same  time  ren¬ 
der  distinctive  service  to  the  public 
welfare,  improve  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  aid  in  returning  thous¬ 
ands  of  more  people  to  work  by  an 
active  and  energetic  campaign  to 
obtain  signatures  to  the  Patman 
petitions  to  have  Congress  pass  the 
Chain  Store  Bill.  There  should  not 
be  a  single  retailer  of  any  kind 
or  wholesaler,  or  local  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  salesman  who  should  not 
give  whole-hearted  support  in  ob¬ 
taining  these  petitions. 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  1 
BUYER — An  increasing  number  of 
canners  are  expressing  themselves 
that  one  of  the  real  troubles  sur¬ 
rounding  the  canned  food  market 
is  the  fact  that  quite  a  few  of  their 
clan  have  been  playing  entirely  too 
close  to  the  large  Inter-State  Chain 
Octopus,  and  currying  favor  from 
them.  If  canners  generally  would 
develop  10  buyers,  even  though 
they  might  be  small  ones,  to  one 
that  they  have  today,  then  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
readers  of  this  column  from  time 
to  time  that  100  Buyers  are  better 
than  1  Buyer. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rain  Damage  Piling  Up — Spinach  Canning 
Again  Interrupted — ^The  Spinach  Prices — No 
Asparagus  Agreement  Yet — Fruit  Demand 
Well  Up  to  Average — Some  Stocks  Cleaning 

Up — Tomatoes  Continue  Slow — Sardine 
Qualities  in  Wide  Range. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  4,  1940. 

RAINS — March  went  out  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  did  February, 
with  a  burst  of  torrential  rain  that 
visited  all  parts  of  the  State.  Many 
agricultural  areas  flooded  a  month 
earlier  are  again  under  water  and 
more  damage  is  piling  up.  The 
February  floods  caused  damage  in 
California  officially  estimated  at 
about  $13,000,000  without  includ¬ 
ing  possible  losses  to  many  crops. 


Losses  caused  by  the  March  floo-'s 
will  be  much  less,  as  far  as  prop¬ 
erty  damage  is  concerned,  but  the 
harvesting  of  early  crops  has  been 
given  a  setback  from  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  stage  a  recovery. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  the 
California  rainfall  this  season  has 
not  set  a  new  record,  or  anything 
approaching  it.  The  floods  have 
come  because  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  rainfall  has  been  in  two 
storms,  instead  of  having  been 
evenly  distributed  through  the 
winter  months.  Completion  of  the 
Central  Valley  Water  Project,  long 
opposed  by  reactionary  interests, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  danger  from  floods  in  the 
future. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  got  under  way  about  ten  days 
ago,  but  the  initial  output  has  been 
light,  harvesting  having  been  cut 
short  by  the  heavy  storm.  Warm 
weather  has  come  in  the  wake  of 
the  deluge  and  fields  are  expected 
to  dry  out  rapidly,  enabling  opera¬ 
tions  to  shortly  get  under  way 
again.  A  pack  in  keeping  with  the 
acreage  planted  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  conservative  canners  and 
growers  hold  to  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  several  weeks  ago  that  an 
output  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,500,000  cases,  may  be  expect¬ 
ed.  Prices  on  new  pack  are  being 
firmly  maintained  at  substantially 
higher  levels  than  those  brought 
out  earlier  in  the  season  by  many 
packers.  Sales  of  old  pack  spinach 
are  getting  smaller  arid  smaller, 
with  concessions  made  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  get  prices  more  in  line 
with  those  on  new  pack  goods. 

Under  date  of  April  1,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation 
brought  out  formal  opening  prices 
on  its  Del  Monte  brand  [spinach  of 
1940  pack,  as  follows:  Buffet,  60 
cents;  picnic,  721/2  cents;  No.  1  tall, 
90  cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.10;  No.  21/2, 
$1.35,  and  No.  10,  $4.35.  These 
opening  prices  are  the  same  as 
those  brought  out  last  year,  it 
being  felt  that  conditions  in  the 
market  are  much  the  same,  with 
the  output  for  the  season  to  be 
close  to  the  figures  of  a  year  ago. 
Once  again,  an  allowance  is  being 
made  for  goods  to  be  shipped  prior 
to  June  1,  this  amounting  to  II/2 
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cents  a  dozen  on  the  buffet  size, 
2V2  cents  on  picnic,  No.  1  and  No. 

2,  5  cents  on  No.  2V2  and  10  cents 
on  No.  10.  This  firm  offering  has 
led  some  other  packers,  who  came 
out  at  much  lower  prices,  and 
whose  lists  have  been  withdrawn 
in  recent  weeks,  to  again  enter  the 
field  with  lists  materially  higher 
than  the  original  ones. 

ASPARAGUS — The  canning  of  as¬ 
paragus  is  getting  under  way,  de¬ 
spite  wet  fields  and  the  fact  that 
no  marketing  agreement  has  been 
signed.  At  a  prorate  hearing  held 
recently  at  Sacramento  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  there  was  quite  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  between 
growers  and  canners  on  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proposed  agreement. 
In  general,  growers  desired  the 
prorate  program  to  be  continued, 
while  canners  held  that  it  had  not 
accomplished  the  results  it  set  out 
to  correct.  All  seemed  agreed  that 
the  grading  requirements  were  de¬ 
sirable,  but  canners  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  maximum  pack  fea¬ 
ture  be  eliminated.  The  spot  mar¬ 
ket  remains  unchanged,  with 
stocks  being  reduced  to  compara¬ 
tively  low  levels.  Opening  prices 
on  new  pack  have  not  been  brought 
out,  the  ideas  of  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  being  far  apart  on  the  matter 
of  price.  Stressed  as  never  before 
in  discussions  between  the  two 
groups  is  the  fact  that  California 
is  now  getting  strong  competition 
from  other  States  where  much 
lower  wage  scales  prevail. 

FRUITS — In  general,  the  demand 
for  canned  fruits  is  keeping  close 
to  that  of  former  years.  The  call 
for  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice 
is  even  heavier  than  usual  and  can¬ 
ners  maintaining  local  stocks  are 
having  difficulty  in  keeping  assort¬ 
ments  complete.  Pears  are  cleaning 
up  rapidly  and  full  list  prices  pre¬ 
vail.  Apricots  are  firmly  held  and 
every  new  orchard  survey  that  is 
made,  lowers  the  tonnage  estimate. 
Of  course,  it  is  much  too  early  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness,  but  apricots  promise  a 
smaller  crop  than  last  year.  The 
peach  market  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  soft,  with  minimum  quota¬ 
tions  shaded  here  and  there.  One 
of  the  larger  concerns  has  come  out 
with  a  lower  list,  in  an  effort  to 


reduce  inventories.  Sales  of  choice 
halves  are  reported  at  less  than 
$1.30,  with  standard  halves  at 

$1,171/2. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomatoes  continue 
to  move  off  slowly,  with  more  inter¬ 
est  in  some  of  the  tomato  special¬ 
ties  than  in  the  regular  article. 
While  quotations  on  Italian  type 
tomatoes  are  $3.75  a  case  for  No. 
Is  and  $2.80  for  No.  i/jS,  sales  have 
been  made  of  late  at  $3.65  and 
$2.70,  respectively.  No.  10s  are 
very  firmly  held  at  $5.00  a  dozen. 

SARDINES — Now  that  the  sardine 
packing  season  is  over,  canners  are 
able  to  concentrate  on  selling.  This 
product  varies  so  much  in  quality 
that  prices  show  a  wide  range. 
California  ovals  in  the  No.  1  size 
are  quoted  from  $3.50  to  $4.15  a 
case,  but  there  have  been  sales 
made  in  southern  California  at 
$3.40,  according  to  brokers. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Canning  Turnip  and  Mustard  Greens — Green 
Bean  Crop  Very  Late  and  Poor — Shrimp 

Season  Probably  Over  Until  Next  Fall — 
Oysters  in  Good  Condition. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  4,  1940. 

TURNIP  GREENS — The  canning  of 
turnip  greens  has  been  carried  on 
for  a  few  weeks  in  this  section, 
but  it  is  light  and  the  crop  was  not 
only  retarded  by  the  cold  weather, 
but  the  yield  was  greatly  reduced. 

Some  mustard  greens  have  been 
canned,  but  the  pack  of  these  is 
always  light  at  its  best. 

The  price  of  turnip  and  mustard 
greens  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No. 
2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — Things  don’t  look 
so  good  right  now  for  an  early 
pack  of  snap  beans  in  this  section, 
due  to  the  cold  weather,  which  has 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  beans 
to  some  extent  and  perhaps  worse 
than  we  know  at  present. 

We’ve  had  a  few  warm,  sunshiny 
days,  but  cold,  cloudy  and  rainy 
days  have  been  what  the  weather¬ 
man  has  been  handing  us  for  over 
two  months,  which  is  anything  but 
ideal  planting  and  growing 
weather  conditions. 


As  is  usually  the  case,  there  are 
some  promising  patches  of  beans 
in  certain  localities,  but  taking  the 
crop  as  a  whole,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  delayed  harvesting  sea¬ 
son  and  the  snap  bean  pack  is  not 
expected  to  start  until  after  May 
15th,  which  is  a  two- week  delay. 

However,  if  the  worse  was  over 
with,  the  farmers  could  draw  a 
sigh  of  relief,  but  there  are  other 
things  that  can  happen  to  the  crop 
and  among  these  is  a  two  week’s 
dry  spell  during  the  time  that  the 
plants  are  making  the  pods,  which 
would  mean  another  delay  in  har¬ 
vesting  time  and  do  great  damage 
to  the  yield.  So  all  in  all,  the 
farmer  never  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  get  for  his  crop  until  he 
has  the  money  for  it  deposited  in 
the  bank.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  can  happen  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground 
until  the  crop  is  harvested  and  sold 
that  the  farmers  don’t  know  what 
to  expect. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cut 
stringless  beans  is  most  likely  to 
be  around  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  although 
some  of  the  canners,  I  understand, 
are  refusing  to  book  orders  at  this 
price,  which  may,  or  may  not  mean 
that  the  new  pack  snap  beans  will 
be  higher  than  75  cents  per  dozen. 

SHRIMP — There  are  some  shrimp 
being  caught,  but  they  are  scarce 
and  scattered,  which  makes  pro¬ 
duction  too  light  for  the  raw,  head¬ 
less  shrimp  market,  much  less 
there  being  enough  to  can,  so  it 
looks  as  if  the  shrimp  canning  sea¬ 
son  is  over  with,  until  next  Fall. 

Whether  buyers  take  the  shrimp 
now  or  later,  it  does  not  matter, 
but  there  is  hardly  any  probability 
of  the  price  going  lower  and  most 
likely  will  remain  firm  at  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for 
No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oysters  of  this 
section  are  still  in  an  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  being  fat  and  plump,  but 
the  demand  for  them  has  greatly 
reduced  after  Lent  and  it  will  be 
less  each  week  until  the  season 
closes. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and 
$2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Slow — Rains  Aid  Crops — Tomato  Planting 
7,000  Acres  Under  Last  Year — Small  Juice 
Can  “Fakes”  —  Prices  Strengthen  —  Water 
Shipping  Facilities  Renewed. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  April  5,  1940. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — Trading  is 
very  light  in  this  canned  food  sec¬ 
tor  this  week.  Most  packers  are  at 
a  standstill,  but  are  preparing  for 
the  next  big  pack,  tomatoes.  With 
the  grapefruit  juice  pack  of  1939- 
1940  just  another  season  in  review, 
its  most  important  remaining 
angles  lie  in  publishing  pack  statis¬ 
tics,  and  adding  up  the  carryover 
stock  and  the  prices  it  will  demand. 

RAIN — Recent  rains  down  here 
have  put  crops  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  as  tomato  yield  should  be 
average  per  acre  for  this  section, 
but  7,000  acres  under  last  year’s 
plantings. 

HOMINY — On  the  horizon  of  new 
items  being  packed  and  offered  on 
the  open  market  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  is  hominy,  which  is 
being  offered:  24  cans  No.  2s  at 
471/0  cents,  and  24  cans  No.  21/08 
at  65  cents.  The  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Valley.  Packers  interest  is  also 
turning  to  other  dry  line  packs. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
carryover  juice  stock  is  packed  in 
the  5%  oz.  tins.  This  size  may  be 
purchased  for  35  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley,  and  some  packers  give 
away  a  case  free  with  each  20  cases 
purchased.  The  success  of  this 
small  can  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  things  in 
successful  grapefruit  distribution. 
However,  it  is  for  the  most  part  by 
private  outlets  of  distribution. 

There  was  some  scare  last  week 
over  lack  of  water  transportation 
facilities,  over  British  canned  food 
policy,  and  the  market  in  general, 
many  buyers  having  stocked  pretty 
heavily  with  grapefruit  juice.  But 
it  was  only  a  slight  depression, 
and  prices  appear  stronger  than 
ever  this  week.  No.  2s  at  52^-55 
cents,  and  46  oz.  at  $1.10-$1.15. 

There  are  no  sections  available 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  unless, 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  a  100 
cases  here  and  there  all  told  repre¬ 
sent  a  source  of  supply. 


KRAUT — Market  remains  slow, 
with  Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  60  cents, 
21/2S  at  721/^  cents.  Pack  very 
small,  however,  and  lagging  mar¬ 
ket  of  small  concern  to  majority 
of  packers. 

WATER  SHIPMENTS — It  is  news 
vital  to  all  concerned,  especially  in 
juice,  that  the  Clyde  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines  will  commence  a 
weekly  schedule  of  sailings  out  of 
Port  Brownsville,  Texas,  to  Atlan¬ 


tic  Seaboard  ports,  taking  up  whe ‘-a 
Mooremack  and  Newtex  left  c'v. 
And  speaking  of  steamships 
prompts  us  to  pass  on  the  repo  t 
that  some  of  the  vessels  former) 
entering  our  ports  down  heie 
brought  a  wartime  price  of  $18G.- 
000.00  each,  against  a  peacetime, 
second  hand  price  of  $25,000.00  A 
perfect  illustration  of  the  workings 
of  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand ! 
—  worthy  of  any  salesman’s 
meditation. 


Maturity  Test  of  Peas 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

Thus,  whereas  the  minimum  densities  of 
sizes  4  and  5  are  larger  in  1936  than  in 
1935,  the  corresponding  maximum  den¬ 
sities  are  contrariwise  smaller  in  1936 
than  in  1935,  it  being  true  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sizes  as  well  as  of  the  sizes  com¬ 
bined.  The  noted  variations  in  densities 
stand  in  full  harmony  with  the  seasonal 
changes  revealed  by  other  maturity 
methods,  for  instance,  by  the  starch/ 
sugar  ratio  of  peas,  as  was  shown  in  a 
former  publication  (8). 

Note — Next  week  professor  Jodidi  dis¬ 
cusses  the  “Selection  of  a  Representative 
Sample  of  Peas." 
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Table  3 — Density  (Specific  Gravity)  of  Peas  of  Perfection  Variety  in  1935  and  1936. 


Analysis 

No. 

Size 

1935 

Water  Added 
from  Burette 

cc 

Density 

Analysis 

No.  Size 

1936 

Water  Added 
from  Burette 

cc 

Density 

2 

4 

12.25 

1.0316 

1 

3 

8.20 

1.0209 

3 

5 

11.57 

1.0298 

2 

4 

6.40 

1.0163 

4 

0 

13.07 

1.0338 

3 

3 

8.20 

1.0209 

5 

4 

5.50 

1.0139 

4 

4 

8.80 

1.0225 

6 

5 

7.35 

1.0187 

T) 

r> 

9.07 

1.0232 

7 

6 

8.74 

1.0223 

6 

6 

15.30 

1.0398 

8 

4 

7.44 

1.0189 

9 

5 

10.14 

1.0260 

8 

3 

5.00 

1.0127 

10 

6 

11.40 

1.0293 

9 

4 

5.73 

1.0146 

11 

U* 

11.90 

1.0307 

10 

5 

7.10 

1.0181 

12 

4 

4.40 

1.0111 

11 

U* 

2.90 

1.0073 

13 

5 

4.48 

1.0113 

12 

U 

3.17 

1.0080 

14 

6 

3.93 

1.0099 

13 

U 

3.33 

1.0084 

15 

4 

5.40 

1.0137 

16 

5 

7.23 

1.0184 

17 

6 

8.93 

1.0229 

18 

4 

6.73 

1.0171 

19 

5 

9.06 

1.0232 

20 

6 

10.00 

1.0256 

21 

4 

16.40 

1.0428 

22 

5 

17.43 

1.0456 

23 

6 

18.57 

1.0487 

Minimum 

density 

of 

size  4 

in 

1935  and  1936 

is 

1.0111 

and 

1.0146,  respectively. 

Minimum 

density 

•of 

.iize  5 

in 

1935  and  1936 

is 

1.0113 

and 

1.0181,  respectively. 

Maximum 

density 

of 

size  4 

in 

1935  and  1936 

is 

1.0428 

and 

1.0225,  respectively. 

Maximum 

density 

of 

size  5 

in 

1935  and  1936 

is 

1.0456 

and 

1.0232,  respectively. 

Minimum  density  of  all  sizes  in  1936  and  1936  is  1.0099  and  1.0146,  respectively,  (including  size  6). 
Maximum  density  of  all  sizes  in  1935  and  1936  is  1.0487  and  1.0398,  respectively,  (including  size  6). 


•U  stands  for  Ungraded. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.16 


White,  Fancy  No.  2., 


No.  10  .  6.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  .  4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.00 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.26 


.92%  1.06 


6.80 

1.00 


4.60 

1.16 

6.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

.76 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.86 

1.00 

3.35 

3.86 

.66 

.76 

.67% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

3.15 

3.50 

3.26 

3.76 

1.45 

1.60 

1.00 

1.36 

6.00 

6.60 

4.85 

6.60 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

5.00 

6.25 

.90 

.96 

.96 

.92% 

4.60 

.80 

4.00 


.87% 


.77% 


1.20 


.  6.60 

.77%  .80 

3.76  4.60 

.76  . 

3.60 
1.06 

4.76 

1.00 


1.20 

6.00 

1.16 


.62  V.  .76 
2.76  3.60 


.70 

3.26 


.76 

3.60 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

•  No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green- 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 


1.20 

7.26 

1.10 

1.15 

5.50 

.85 

4.60 


1.66 

7.60 

1.30 


1.20 

1.10 


6.00 

.92% 

4.76 


.90 


.62%  .80 


.72%  .80 


. fio 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.10 

.86 

1.86 

No.  2%  . 

. 96 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.25 

6.00 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

. 96 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.16 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

1.06 


Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


.80 

3.60 


.67%  .72% 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  3.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.36  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.26  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1-07%  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.07%  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 90  1.02% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 87%  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 96  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 90  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 86  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 90 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 85 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 


.86 

.62% 

2.65 

.60 

2.50 


.4672 

3.00 

3.25 

.86 

1.10 

.90 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

3.76 

3.86 

No.  10  . 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

SAUER  KRAUT 

4.60 

3.00 

3.26 

8.60 

...»« 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

4.50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  C.4RROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.16 

.72% 

8.26 


.90 


.76 

.80 


.65  .70 


1.06  1.20 


1.10  1.26 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  2%  .  1.05  . 

No.  10  .  3.66  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .77%  .86 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple,  No.  2 . 97%  ...... 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.02% 


No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.60 

4.86 

6.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.00 

.87% 

.96 

No.  10  . 

.  4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.60 

.92%  1.07% 
6.00  6.50 


4.60  _ 

.76  _ 

4.26  _ _ 

.97%  1.00 
6.00  6.00 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.06 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

.  4.36 

6.26 

ASPARAGUS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

. 

tttiiii 

tTTI... 

2.60 

2.60 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.65 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.85 

.76 

.90 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.86 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.60 

8.76 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.77% 

.70 

.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

. 

_ 

2.60 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

i.bd 

.86 

.90 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.46 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.90 

.76 

.86 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.20 

5.00 

3.96 

4.50 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.80 

.66 

.70 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.26 

3.66 

4.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

HOMINY 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.60 

7.60 

1.00 

std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 70 

.85 

.70 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

2.00 

2.86 

1.20 


1.27%  1.60 
1.20  1.30 

1.10  1.20 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 

.96  . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 
.90  .95 

.87%  .90 
.87%  .90 
6.26  6.76 


1.66 


1.46 

1.16 

1.06 

.97% 

.95 


.90 

.90 


6.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.46 

1.35 


6.26 

4.76 

4.76 

1.60 

1.45 


1.07%  1.40 

1.20  . 

1.10  1.16 
1.05  1.10 

.96  1.00 


.96  1.00 

.92%  . 

.85  .90 

.85  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 


1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 


1.16  1.20 

.82%  1.00 
.80  .96 


6.00  6.26 
4.60  6.00 

4.60  4.76 


1.36 

1.30 


1.46 

1.40 


1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 


1.80 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 


1.10 

.96 

.95 

.95 


.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

3.00 

2.60 

.65 

.65 

3.26 

.67% 

.90 

— 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

8.46 

2.90 

3.80 

3.10 

1.00 

.65 


1.16 

O'd 


.92%  1.07% 
1.15  1.30 

4.00  4.25 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2  Mi  . 86 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  21^  .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.36 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  .  1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  21A  . 96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std..  No.  1 . 46 

No.  2  . 62  V2 

No.  2Vs  . 85 

No.  3  . 90 

No.  10  .  2.66 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42% 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 40 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40 

No.  303  . 76 

No.  2,  tall . 90 

No.  10  .  2.46 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1-00 

No.  10  .  3.36 


.80 

. 

_ _ 

1.20 

.97% 

1.60 

3.26 

.76 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.36 

1.26 

1.86 

1.36 

4.26 

4.60 

4.25 

4.35 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

. 

.80 

.70 

.90 

1.17% 

.90 

1.16 

.97% 

3.60 

2.76 

3I6O 

i'io 

With  puree 

.47% 

.42% 

.66 

.67% 

.70 

.62% 

.80 

•82% 

.90 

.86 

1.02% 

1.00 

.90 

3.00 

2.66 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

•42% 

.62% 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.80 

.76 

**!80 

3.00 

2.90 

3.26 

2.90 

3.15 

.70 

.76 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

8.26 

3.60 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  lOj  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


£kistern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

1.86 

1.86 

t  1 

!  i 

— 

— 

— 

*L66 

1.90 

— 

ZT. 

*2*.*10 

ssTe 

1.86 

2.00 

1.30 

1.40 

1.66 

1.76 

. 

. . 

7.00 

6.25 

6.60 

6.76 

6.00 

8.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.16 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Crushed  Sliced 

. 

.80 

.80 

.86 

1.27% 

1.42% 

. 

1.70 

1.70 

. 

6.86 

6.60 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.47% 

.67% 

. 

.80 

.96 

1.87% 

2.17% 

8.76 

4.60 

. 

1.46 

1.60 

.  1.66 

8.76  . 

8.50 

.  6.00 

_  1.66 

7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

_  6.60 

1.76  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

_ _  1.80 

....... 

2.00  2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

No.  2  Std . 65  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

7.00 

9.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

"97%  1.06  ’‘.82% 

.  2.60  . 


.52%  .62%  .52%  .60 

1.20  1.40  1.10  1.26 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


2.90  3.00 

3"26  s.'se 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.35  1.46 

6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.26 
4.90  6.26 


1.00  1.10 

3.76  4.00 


1.36  1.40 

6.00  6.26 

2.06  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.75 

.  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 


10  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz. 
No.  2,  17  oz. 


.70  _ 

1.26  _ 

1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


3.26 

1.80 


1.00 

1.06 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.10 

1.06  i.i'o 

1.10  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.65 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

. - 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


2.36  2.36 

-  1.72% 

1.90  2.00 


i“66  i"66 


2.00  2.10 

1.40  1.46 

1.80  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.36 


Southern 
1.10  1.30 

1.16  1.35 

1.20  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 
%  Oil,  Key . 

Case 

....  4.00  . 

....  .^.aR 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

4.8B  _ 

1.86 

6.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

....  8.10  _ 

1.60 

1.27% 

1.17% 

4.90 

1.60 

1.45 

1.25 

6.06 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

4.40 

4.60 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

4.00 

4.16 

8.40 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  . 

.  6.60  - 

*3.60  *4.1*6 


12.00  12.60 

6.60  6.76 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.60 

6.60  6.76 

8.66  8.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  MacUnoir  Min. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

ChiBholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niageira  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  CO.,  IncUanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FruiL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  m. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-^der  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagfara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Potie,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
Berlin-Chapnum  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Cori>oration,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorooraUon,  HooMston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiemapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ID. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


COBH  SHAKEBS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TBIMMEBS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Rinfflutr  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wta. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlln-Cht^man  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lemgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picldnq. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Indiutry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Robert  T.  Regester,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenlcamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Ccnn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT 
GREATER  PROFITS 


The  most  economical  viners  for  the 
packer  and  grower.  They  thresh 
the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  and  reduce  breakage  during 
the  hulling  process.  They  effect  an 
improvement  in  quality  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones 
that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender 
peas  very  efficiently.  The  savings 
effected  are  large  and  important  to 
every  pea  packer.  The  reasons  for 
these  savings  are  due  to  many  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  features.  An  ex- 
ampletis  found  in  curved,  forwardly 
inclinded  beaters  that  hit  the  pods 
more  often  and  utilize  large  surfaces 
of  the  beaters.  The  agitator  saves 
many  liberated  peas.  The  sturdy 
construction  of  the  viners  and  low 
upkeep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 
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FRANK 


AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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AifGAA,  ^iSfieed 


Universal 


PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy.  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Scdem,  New  Jersey 
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makes  PERFECT  PACKS! 


You  may  be  lucky  when 
it  comes  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions . .  but  it 
takes  more  than  luck  to 
put  a  season’s  Pack 
over  the  top! 


UUCI& 


PACK 


You  need  a  CAN  SERVICE  .  .  manned  by  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  your  trade  ...  '•  j 

You’ll  value  the  cooperative  spirit  and  practical  training 
that  meets  emergencies  ...  -^1 

You’ll  find  the  timely  action  and  reliability  of  your  CAN  1. 1 
supply  to  be  the  motive  power  of  perfect  Packs! 


At  ’’NATIONAL"  .  .  .  Cans  are  ready  anytime.  Service 
too  .  .  .  whether  advisory,  mechanical  or  technical. 


that  t ra vela 

"NATKHNAL”! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  >  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S.Im  OUics  and  PUnIs  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH.  N.  Y  >  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


